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| Liberal Meeting 


THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


SAYS,-- 


chell and P. La March. 


Mr. W. 


ta. Assisting them was P. La March 
of Winnifred, 

Mr. J. W. Campbell proved an effi- 
cient chairman, and was supported on 
the platform by the above-named 
gentlemen, and Mr, R. James of Bow 
Island, 


ARTE re pHHeMN TUN TET THEN) ore rMMTTTATITE THOM 


That this year will be the banner year in the production of farnt 
crops, 

That's good news—and its news that should make the farmer sil up 
and take notice of the things he should do to improve his farm to make 
it a better money-maker and te make the years to come ‘ banner” years 
as well, No farm is well equipped unless ft has properly painted build- 
ings. Whatis worth building is surely worth protecting. The paint 
that gives the best service, that best protects the building—that. is proof 
agninst the worst weather—that is made especially for the peculiar cli- 
mate of Southern Alberta—is the ELEPHANT PAINT, Be sure and 
have no other, You will find it on a million farms in Canada, and in the 
cities they decorate the best buildings with it. And there are good vea- 
sons for that, Find out what reasons these are——and examine our col- 
ours and see which you require, 


Colp’s Hardware Store 


R. E, A, COLP, PROPRIETOR 


The chairman, in a few introductory 
remarks, introduced the first speake 


able speaker. Mr. La March comment- 
ed upon the time when he lived in 
Ontario and the great benefit which a 
temporary lifting of the tariff upon 
certain farm products had at that 
| time conferred upon the community, 
He then went on to quote statisties 
and endeavored to show the value of 


great advantages that it would un-; 
doubtedly confer upon the western 
}fammer, Mr, La March was warily 
applauded upon his vesuming his seat. | 
Mr. Buchanan, in rising to address | 
the meeting. received a most cordial | 
— — — — — — reception, He is a fluent speaker and 
very distinct, 


The space at our com- 
j mand is, however, too small to allow 


| Us to give anything but a brief resume 
BEA I E & BRA 0 . id nad pea 
r y f r Mr. Buchanan, in his opening re- 


} marks, 
LIVERY, FEED and SALE STABLE. 


complimented Bow | Island | 
upon its rapid growth and spoke of it 
jas an ambitious town and one that} 
had a great future, He then went on 
| to show how iguch of its future wel- 
}fare was bound up with reciprocity, 
jalso the effect that the passing of this 


Paes ThA Ce CaaS, 


‘he said, had advocated reciprocity for 
| thirty or forty years, and were oppes- 


LIGHT and 
iam HEAVY DRAYING. 
( exper 


Cone in qu Ss our Te or-— ang 


Dominion Buggies 


PRICES 


Jing it now solely beeanse of the fact 
Ithat it was the Liberal government 
lthat was now secking to lower the 
| caritt wall, He quoted Mr, Hastings, 
RIGHT. ks prominent Conservative, who de-} 

claved tbat he would bold up both 
hands its favor, Mr. Buchanan then 


spoke of the annexation “bogey,” 


=) and characterized iLas pure nonsense, 
| In 1854, he continued, Lord Elgin, the | 


}then Governor-General of Canada, 


Draws Large Crowd! dresses Electors. 


Reciprocity Propounded by W.|/And Gives a Few Facts Con-| 
A. Buchanan, Hon. C. R. Mit- 


A large crowd of Reciprocity enthu-| Bow Island, with a fair sprinkling of | 
siasts assembled in the 1.0.0.1, hall | ladies, assembled in the 1.0.0.8, hall 
on Wednesday to hear addresses from | 00 Monday evening to hear an address 
the Liberal candidate for this riding, | from C, A, Magrath, the Conservative 
A, Buchanan, and Hon. C. R, | candidate for the Medicine Hat elec- 
Mitchell, Atforney-Geneval for Alber-| toval constituency. 


P. La March, who proved a very 


the reciprocity arrangement and the} Uemeut that was taking place in it, | 


SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 A YSAR 


0. A. Magrath Ad- 


THE BICCEST CROP 


_ That Sunny Southern Alberta has ever seen 
is now growing. 


DON’T FORGET 


To order your Binder early or you may not he 
wble to get one, owing to the great number that 
will be required to harvest this crop. 


BE SURE 


Before buying your machine to inquire into 
the merits of the 


MASSEY-HARRIS BINDER, 


rhe machine that has thru years of ceaseless 
aud creditable work climbed to the top, and 
now stands recognised by all as the 


BEST 


Harvesting machine on earth to-day. 


The hundreds of thousands of satisfied 1 th 
the world is its best recommendation to ¥en... fbset 


| 


cerning Reciprocity. 


A large gatheving of the electors of | 


The attendance 
numbered about 150, and proved an 
extremely attentive and orderly one, 

The chair was taken by Mr, W. P. 
Cotton, who briefly introduced the 
candidate to the audience, 

Mr. Magrath, who was given a 
| hearty roception, was suffering from 
a baa throat, and intimated to his au- 
| dience that he would be unable to ad- 
dress them at any great length, He 


eventually, however, gave an excellent 


jtddress, and was frequently applaud- } 
od, | 
| 
| 


It-had been stated, said Mr, Magrath | 
that he had vefrained from going very | 
largely over the district, but he re-| 
jyninded his audience of the large ex. | 
tent of his tervitory, and the big  set- 


E. B. LOUCKS, agent. 


and said il was almost an impossibility 
for one man to cover the whole of it, | 
However, lie said, he had been their | 
candidate now for three years, and 
during that time had done his best for | 
his constituents, Tt 


Was immaterial 
to him a man’s politics, He considered 
he was sent to Ottawa to aet in the | 
interests of all, and this he had done | 
to the best of his ability, 
Mr, Magrath 


90 Sets Harness 


TO BE SOLD AT THE 


PIONEER HARNESS STORE. 


W. R. BIRTCH, PROPR. 


| 
then spoke a few 
words upon the question of transpor- 
tation, audoin doing so said he was 
quite aware of the great difficulties 
the farmers of Southern Alberta were } 
confronted with in this respect, and | 
during his career at Ottawa he had 
been continually working in his con- 
stituents’ interests with regard to this 
he Thaton) i “tf Moves was : 
bent upon the policy of pushing rail- 
ways through the north country at 
the expense of the south. ¢ | 
Regarding reciprocity, Mr. Magrath 
went into this question at considerable | 


Now is Your Opportunity. Prices are Right. 


NO INVESTMENT ON EARTH, 
LIKE EARTH ITSELF. 


length, and quoted figures and facts to | 
show why he had taken the staud he | 
had upon this question, He might | 
tell them that he had not a dollar in | 
any vailway in Canada, nor had he a| 


WE HAVE THE CHEAPEST LOTS 
ON THE MARKET, 


dollaw’s intevest in any industry in| 
Kastern Canada, [He had had requests 
to support reciprocity, and he also 
had veccived requests to oppose it. 


linade a trip to Washington to endea-| 


}vor to arrange a reciprocity treaty 


}with the U.S, government. This trip | 


Investigate ! 


Investigate the superior quality and reasonable prices of our finartad 
GRINDERS, POTATO DIGGERS, GRAIN TANKS, TRUCK WAGONS, 


was made owing to astrong sentiment 
} which prevailed at that time in Cuna- 


Call or write the--- 


EF. C. LUDIKE LAND 


He asked evety main to use his judg- 
mentin the matter as he thought fit, 


and whatever the result’ they would CO, 


not find him complaining on Se pt, 21, | 
He had, he said, seen it stated that he 


\da in faver of annexation to the U.S, 
| ' | 
1 A., and Lord Elgin believed that the | 
} passing of a reciprocity arrangement | 


JOHN DEERE STUBBLE BOTTOMS FOR YOUR PLOW. 


+ Also our Fine Line of HARNESS GOODS, the splendid quality of 
which has gained for us a reputation throughout the district. 


You owe it to YOURSELF to investigate before 
buying your needs. 


A, SWENNUMSON, Bow Island. 


would alleviate to a large extent the | 
Mr, Buchanan | 


annexation sentiment, 
|spoke of the strong support recipre- 
leity had received from Mr, Haultaln, | 
leader of the Conservative party in| 


British army, and would this pentle- 
wan, he asked, support reciprocity if 
lhe believed if meant severance of the 
ties that bound us to the Motherland, 
um er or | Statistics were quoted by the speaker 
lirelative to the price of wheat in Can- 
ada compared with those prevailing 
south of the boundary line, The 
© prices of barley and other fava pro- 
lduets, including horses, cattle, ete., 
ranaries. lavere also given, aud an instance was 
|yiven to show the value that cattle 
| buyers pub upon the reciprocity pact, 
1A Mr. Baleovski, a prominent cattle 
| buyer in Western Canada, had, when 
in the Mountain View district recent- 
We have a complete stock of Material ae ‘ly, made the statement that if the re- 
. Ritin Sa rarle Tey ‘rs S$ 
pecially ai ois ne in Bi 9 iabalcance would be back in that distvict offering 
ae yetore buying sinew nee, }stockmen $10 more per head for their 
' cattle, 
Mr. Buchanan then dwell upon the 


| transportation question, and stated 


Prices as Low as the Lowest, 
Grades Guaranteed, 


reciprocity agreement 


U.S, vailways poking their noses ovei 
the boundary line. 


ing benefit to the farmer, 


| that the electors of Bow Island wouk 


would vote for reciprocity on Septem 
ber 21, (Applause.) 

The chairman then introduced Hon 
C, BR, Mitchell, Attorney-General fo 
Alberta, as the next speaker, 


,|Citizens’ Lumber Co. 


A. ELLSWORTH, 


Manager. 


|} Saskatchewan, and from Major John |The 

Herron, a prominent Conservative in | granted their request, 
| Western Alberta, Mr. Hauitain, he | hand, the Conservatives had been 
| stated, came of old British stock, his | fighting for this very thing for a long 


{father having been a general in the | 


jciprocity treaty was put through he | 


that it was his belief that upon the 
coming inte} 
effect, they would find several of the 


The consequence 


would be a Jowering of freight rates 
by the C.P.R. with much corvespoud- | 


| Incouclusion, Mr, Buchanan hoped | Mitchell congratutated Bow Island, 


‘not be misled by annexation talk, but! es of the province, upon the fact of its 


LP., Notary Public and 


had promised the farmers’ delegation | Financial Brokers. 


which visited Ottawa some time ago 
that he 
Phis question, 


would support reciprocity. 


however, was never | i? 


mentioned to hin, names 


Farmers ! 


The delegation pees zalneaee 
asked for free agricultural implements | 
and government terminal elevators, 
governinent, 


however, never 


On the other 


time, and had pledged themselves, if | 
jveturned to power, of granting the |§ 
This pledge 
also included the building of the Hud- 
json Bay railway, 


farmers their vequest, 


Just received extra good 


| PINE Shiplap 


better oecupicd in looking after the for 
roads wid coulees, some of which he 
had noticed needed attention badly in 
this district, 


Mr. Magrath, in conelusion, —ve- 
hmarked upon the faet of the Provin- 
cial government taking the field in 
support of candidates for the Domin- 


} At the conclusion, Mr, Magrath was | 
voted u hearty vote of thanks, 


Granaries. 


See this stock before buy- 
ing. Our PRICES ARE 
RIGHT. 


Mr, Mitchell first of all took the op- 
portunity of complimenting Mar. La 
Mare’ upon his speech in the early | 
| part of the evening, aud then went ou | 
to say that it was not his intention to) 
go into the veciprocity agreement 
very deeply, as he thought the pre: | 
vious speakers had alveady dealt very 
lably and very fully with that ques- 
tion, He would, however, like to sey 
a few words regarding Cheir candidate 
Mr. W. A. Buchanan, whom he be- 
lieved well worthy of their support, 
‘and who would, he was convinced, be 
be a great success at Ottawa, Mr, 


joneer Lumber 
Yard, 


A. F, DULMAGE 


I when speaking of the natural resoure- 


*\ having such a large supply of natural 
gas, aud humovensly assured them 
.|that no matter what industry they 
yl euceeeded in obtaining, Medicine Liat 
(Contipued on page 8) 


MANAGER 


“we? 


re A eal , 


a Me 


NERVILINE 


Swift Cure for Croup 
sPefeslecfeeleeloniebefeebeebeedecfeeobesecbeelscdesietestesicd 


‘‘ Last year two of my children were 
taken with croup. Thev conghed some 
thing dreadfully, and were too sick to 
eat anything, IT applied Nerviline to 


the throat and chest and gave it inter 
nally, also. | also got the children to 
inhale  ‘Catarrhozone,’ No remedy 
could worked satisfactorily. 
| ean recommend Nervi 
line; it’s a 

Signed 


have more 
mothers to use 
fine liniment 


“Nira, FY. R. 
Harrison 


Knechler, 
AWG,.!" 


ANARCHISM IN JAPAN 


Vhe Japanese government is serious 
ly disturbed by the outbreak of anareh 
ist sentiment and of disloyalty toward 


enough, it finds 
that these revolutionary movements are 
due to a certain waning of religious 
feeling throughout the country. The 
ministers for home affairs and for edu 
have therefore circulars 
urging a greater reverence for the tem 
ples and shrines and an inereased de 
votion to all forms of worship, no mat 
ter what they may be. The recent 
movement for the abolition of shrines 
occupying valuable land is to be aban- 
doned and the worship of tie old gods 
as well as of the new is to be 
aged in every way possible 
Perhaps the Japanese government is 
n the right of it, and there may be a 
connection than is 
religion and 
a serious matter to 
vatism, even a conservatism of error. 
The majority of men govern their lives 
not by reason, but by precedent, and 
when we once make « breach in the re 
straining wall of precedent it is not-al 
ways easy to regulate the inflow of the 
new liberties. To destroy an erroneous 
sanctity may be to destroy 
real sanctities, and to urge 
think for themselves may 
consequences if they should 
capable of doit 
they 


the throne. Curiously 


cation issued 


encour 


closer supposed be 
order. It is 


break up a conser 


tween social 


also some 
men to 
have evil 
prove in 
gz more than think that 
are thinking 


A DIMINUTIVE REPUBLIC 


Klein-Alp is a diminutive republic 
tueked away between Switzerland and 
France. Only in summer is the repub 
lie abited, and then by miners and 
cow- girls There is hotel, closed 
during the winter Another little re 
publie is in Tyrol, between Austria and 
Italy, and in long gone years was under 
the jurisdiction of first a king and then 
an emperor. But in the adjustment of 
frontier lines the state of Val di Venti 
no was in some way overlooked, and it 
promptly organized itself into a Lilli 
putian republic. It has now about 
2,000 inhabitants, living in six villages. 
Neither Val di Ventino or Klein-Alp 
have any taxes. There are no officials 
or compulsory niilitary services. The 
only industry of Val di Ventino, aside 
from the farming of small fields, is 
charcoal burning. 


one 


Money talks, when the calamity howl 
pes, ik a ch pee retin ts gen- 
erally pretty tough mutton, 

Life wouldn’t be so uncertain if it 
wasn't for the sure things. 
erything has its drawbacks. Eveu 
sk may have a string tied to it 

In the matrimonial firmament even 
the honeymoon may be obscured by a 
cloud, 


suec 


PaaS EW 
’ 


= DODDS ' 


A 


Chilliwack, British Columbia 


The Garden of B.« 


, in the famous Fraser 
Valley 


Finest farming and fruit land in the 
world Irrigation unknown. B.C. Electric Ry. 
from Vancouver; C.N.R. transcontinental and 
Gt. Northern building. Chilliwack a modern 
eity-——-waterworks, electric light, ete. Green 
f * the year round The Prairie Man’s 
radise-——no frost, no four month's snow. 
Write 4. T. Goodland, Secy. Board of 
Trade, 
lets, 


Chilliwack, for all information, book- 
maps, ete -—THEN COME 


ej 


<a Tes nerd, eee 


The Army of 
Constipation 
Is Growing Smaller Every Day. 


CARTER’S LITTLE 
LIVER | 


SMALL PILL, SMALLIDOSE, SMALL PRICK 
( Genuine sta: Signature 


é 


shaft 
a load of 
other employes rushed down the stairs, 


only to find him picking himself un- 
harmed 


‘But do you think I could deceive 
my own little wife?’’ 
‘*No, | know you could not, but | 


believe vou are silly enough to try 
| 


“Would you rather your 
myself whip you, Peter?’’ 


mother or 


“T don’t like to show favoritism, | 
father, L think you and mother had 
better toss for it.’’ 

* 6 @ 


‘*My engagement to Miss Pretty got 


broken off because T stole a kiss,’’ 

** Nonsense! Miss” Pretty would 
never object to that.’’ / 
‘*Yes, she did I stole it from 
another girl,’’ | 
‘*The most wonderful organ L ever 
saw was at St. Petersburg. It had 

over one hundred stops.’’ 
“The most wonderful organ L ever 


saw was Mrs. Smith’s tongue It had 


no stops at all.’’ 


‘Ll am sorry,’’ said the sarcastic 
professor to the student who was half 
asleep, ‘‘T am sorry to interrupt your 
meditations. * 

‘*That’s all right,’’ replied the stu 
dent, ‘‘ you don’t interrupt me, I’m not] 
listening. *’ 


ee eae 


rules for 
battered 


‘*Pardon me, sir, but our 
bid us to receive bent or 
coins from customers.’’ 


‘But I received that very coin here 
yesterday by way of echange.’’ 
‘*Very likely, sir We have no rule 


against bent coins to custom 
ers.’’ 

“Do you believe in hypnotism,’’ he 
inquired, gazing steadily into her blue 
eves, 


‘I must,’ 


giving 


she replied, ‘‘I feel that 


and 


THE 


‘*Ess de boss mad?’’ he whispered 
cautiously, ‘* Tal’ ‘em Ay had to 
come down for nails, anyway.’’ 


An assassin being put upon trial in 
a New England court, his counsel rose 
said: ‘* Your Honor, [ move for 
a discharge on the ground that ‘onee 
in jeopardy’; my client has already 
been tried for that murder and ac 
quited,’’ 

‘In what court?’’ asked the judge. 

‘In the superior court of San Fran 
ciseo,’’ the counsel replied, 

‘fAn as 


is denied,’’ said the judge. 


California, ’’ 
The mother heard a great commotion, 
as of cyclones mixed up with batter- 


discover what was the matter. 
she found Tommy sitting in the middle 
of the floor with a broad smile on his 
face, 

**Oh, mamma,’’ said he delightfully, 
“‘T’ve locked grandpa and uncle 
George in the cupboard, and when they 
get a little angrier | am going to play 
Daniel in the lion’s den.’’ 


e486 6 


*“*What does Porter remind you of!"' 

‘*T don’t like to tell you.’’ 

‘*Oh, come! Between friends, IT won’. 
let it go any farther, Does He remind 
you of some evil doer?’’ 

‘Oh, not’? 


ago.’* 
‘*Papa,’’ said the hopeful, ‘‘ean you 
tell me what is natural philosophy ?’’ 
‘Of course I can,’’ said papa, proud 


you are going to kiss me and I am 
powerless to resist.’’ 
ae 
‘LT suppose, wifey, you wouldn't 


eare to go to the theatre in 


dress.’’ 


your old 


**Oh, you dear thing, no, of course 
not. 

‘*That’s what I thought, so I ne 

‘ses, pot’? 

“So I only bought one ‘ticket for 


myself, *’ 


“One of the meanest men | ever 


knew was Misair. He smoked his ci 
gars to the last half-inch, chewed the 
stumps and used the ashes for scutl 


Then he wasn't satisfied and gave up 
smoking.’’ 

‘*What for?’’ 

‘*He eouldn’t think of 
utilizing the smoke.’’ 


any way of 


. * 


**A man has invented a way of com 
pressing a large meal into tae space of 
half a erown 


re mee 


bbe what a 
‘*What we really want ij ae price 
of a large meal compressed eo a coin 


the size of a sixpence.’’ 


‘*Your dog howls every time I sing.’’ 

Ym vy ery sorry. om 

‘*Why don’t you stop him?’’ 

‘T will, But I didn't know 
what happened.’’ 

‘*What do you mean?’’ 

‘*Why, I thought you were trying to 
spite us by singing every time our dog 
howled.’’ 


really 


ee: *% 


‘*Mamma, why do landladies al 


ways put ‘No children taken’ in their 
advertisements?’’ 

““T don’t know dear; but run and 
see why baby is erying, will you? and 


tell Willie to stop throwing things at 
people in the street, and ask Fred and 
Rita to stop fighting, and tell Harry if 
he doesn’t stop blowing that trumpet 
I'll take it away from him for good."’ 

Harold—‘‘T know that IT am_ not 
worthy of you darling.’’ 


Fair One.—‘‘Remember that, Har 
old, and my married life is sure to be 
happy 

Oe he 
‘*Did you give me that umbrel!i be 


cause you admire me so much?’’ 
‘*Not much. I gave it to you be 
cause T was tired of lending you mine’ 
‘*My husband 
‘*Indeed! He 
lent taste.’’ 
**Oh, I let him choose the hats, and 
then exchange them afterwards for the 
ones [ want.’ 


selects all my 
seems to have 


hats,’’ 
excel 


* = 


your daughter has married at 


M4 ) 
last? Didn't 


and relieved to find that there was at 
least something he could tell his off 
spring. ‘‘Natural philosephy is the } 


science of cause and reason. Now, for 
instance, you see the steam coming out 
of the spout of the kettle, but you 
don’t know why or for what reason it 
does so, and— 

“Oh, but I do, papa,’’ chirped the 
hope of the household. ‘‘The reason 
that the steam comes out of the kettle 
is sO mamma may open your letters 
without vour knowing it.’’ 


‘*T say, Baggs, will you lend me---?"’ 

‘* No, Borrow, L won't, You already 
owe me five pounds, and I’m very hard 
up myself, just at present.’’ 

‘*T say, will you lend me —?’’ 

‘*T tell you I can’t manage it. You 
borrow, borrow, borrow; It’s no use 
talking, | won’t--that’s flat. So long, 
I’m in a bhurry.’’ 

“*Oh, if you are in a burry, I won't 
yyorry Xou. I wanted to know if you 
Whnted to MAhVwth or rebeva tyr 4 oe 
money | owe you. Still, it cau wait. 
Good day."’ 

‘ . # @ 

‘*T see you advertise bicyeles from 
sixpence to fifteen guineas,’’ said the 
clever person to the shopwalker of 
the large stores. 

‘¢ Yous, sir;’? 


**Oh, one of your little jokes, I sup 
pose?’’ 

SUNG wit, *" 

‘*Don’t try to fool me. Is your ad 
vertisement correct?’ 

Bed Se ou 

**Do you seriously stand thers and 
tell ne that yon sell bieveles from six 
pence each?’’ 

‘You iaits?* 

‘* Nonsense! I know better. What 
kind of bieyele could you sell for six 
pence?’’ 


‘*Chocolate ones, sir 


She had just returned from a shop 
ping tour, tired but radiant. He had 
just returned from the office, tired but 

well, tired 

Quivering with delight at the array 
of samples snipped from rolls of dress 
goods, she emptied the contents of her 


purse into her lap. There was a metal 
lic sound \ look. of dismay crossed 
her face 

‘*There!’’ she exclaimed “*T just 
| knew there was something I had for 


gotten to buy.’’ 
‘*What was it, dear?’’ he 
an assumption of interest. 
‘‘T’m sure [ donSt know,’’ she an 
swered petulantly, ‘‘but IT find I have 
a half-dollar left 


asked with 


WINTER TWO MILES UP. 


you find it hard to lose 
her?’’ 
‘‘Tt was rather. But she caught this 


fellow at the sea-side, and landed him 
all right.’’ 
** Mother, 
is courage?’’ 
‘Courage, Teddy? Let me explain 
Suppose there were ten little boys in a 
bedroom, and nine of those little boys 


said little Teddy, ‘‘ what 


were bad, and got into bed straight 
away jut if the tenth little boy 
knelt down to say his prayers, that 


boy would show true courage,’’ 

‘Ob, mother, 1 know something bet 
ter than that!’’ 

‘*What is it, dear?’’ 


One great advantage which our de 
scendents will have over ourselves will 


be that they will not have to gasp at 


earth level in the airless heat of a 
mid-summer day. 
When the temperature rises high 


into the eighties we try to eseape the 
enervating results by traveling to the 


seaside or taking «a steamer up the 
river. 

They will simply go to the nearest 
air-ship station, and within a few min- 


utes rise to any degree of coolness which 
they prefer. 

It is curious to consider how shallow 
is summer, The layer of hot air which 
causes us such intense discomfort dur 
ing a heat wave, is seldom more than 


‘Suppose there were ten ministers 
in a bedroom, and one of them got 
into bed without saying his prayers, 


that would be courage.’’ 

‘*Bobby, you are wanted to run an 
errand.’ 

‘*Oh, tell mother [’m busy just now. 

‘‘Tt’s not mother who wants 
it’s father.’’ 

‘Eh? 


you; 


I’m coming.’’ 

* + @ 
Olaf Larson, working in a millinery 
warehouse backed into an elevator 
and fell down five stories with 
boxes. Horror-striecken, the 


out of the rubbish, 


nee 


Only the uninformed 
agony of corns, 


endure the 
The knowing ones ap- 


ee 


ply Holloway’s Corn Cure and get re 
lief, 


half a mile thiek. 

At a height of two miles the freezing 
point is almost invariably encountered. 

That is on a day when the tempera 
ture in London stands at 90 degrees, 
you have only to rise to twenty-five 
times the height of St. Paul’s to need 
a fur coat and a muffler. 

And a little higher up your breath will 
freeze and fall around you. 

The layer of air which surrounds our 
planet and which we call the atmos 
phere, is a phenomenon full of interest, 
and one about which we still know very 
little. 

What we have learnt and are learning 
is by means of balloons and kites. Not 


Sooo 


Recognized as the leading specific for 
the destruction of worms, Mother 
Graves’ Worm Exterminator has proved 
a boon to suffering children everywhere, 
It seldom fails, 


BOW 


‘‘Let the trial proceed—<your motion | 


sassin is not in jeopardy when tried in| 
! 


ing-rams, and she hurried up stairs to} 
There | 


‘*Out with it then. Does he remind 
you of mef"’ 

“*No,’”? 

‘*What is it, then?’’ 

‘“*Well, whenever I see him, he re 
minds me of a few paltry pounds [| 
borrowed from him about nine years 


ISLAND, ALBER'’\ 


STRUCK BY LIGHTNING 
Neatly deseribes the celerity of Put 
nam’s Painless Corn and Wart Extrac 
{ tor, Removes a wart, takes off a cal 
lons, roots out a corn without pain, io 
twenty four hours, When you use Put 
jnam’s Painless Corn and Wart Extrac 
| tor, there is no sear, no burn, no loss of 


|time, Satisfaction guaranteed with ev 
ery 25e. bottle of Putnam's Painless 
{Corn and Wart Extractor. 


| 


! man-lifting balloons, for no warm 


blooded creature can live at a greater 
height than about six miles. 

| ‘fen years ago Dr. Berson and a com 
panion achieved a record by rising to 
a measured height of 34,400 feet (over 
614 miles). But at that point they 
were only kept alive by inhaling oxy 
gen, 

In 1862 Coxwell and Glaisher are sup 
| posed to have reached 26,000 feet, but 
the aeronants were too overcome by cold 
and lack of air to take precise records. 

The balloons used to explore the up 
| per atmosphere are nade of rubber and 
j carry self registering instruments en 
closed in a wicker cage, 

Such a balloon has recently reached a 
|reeord height of nearly twenty miles, 
an amazing achievement when one con 
jsiders at ten miles from the earth's 
surface one has passed through — six 
sevenths of al] the air that surrounds 
the earth, 
| When they have reached a certain, 
height these balloons purst, but a para 
} chute arrangement pernits the cage eur 

rying the instruments to arop light! vo 
the ground, and no fews: than vine ont 
Jot ten are returned to the observator es 
iby finders, who claim the rewards which 
fare marked upon each eage, 

| July is the great month for sending up 
|these balloons. There is an ‘‘interna 
} tional week,’’ during which simultan- 
jeous observations of the upper air are 
} carried out all over the world, 

| Briefly, what they have found sq far 
is this. For two miles above our heads 
is a layer of air always shifting, travel. 
}ing one way this day, another the next; 
sometimes warm, sometimes cold; some 
times dry, sometimes soaking with 
moisture. 

Above the two mile level comes an 
other layer about six miles deep which 
is always dry and always cold. The 
jtemperature falls steadily all tle way 
up through this layer, 

The record low tempreature which has 
}so far been obtained is 167 degrees be- 
low zero Fahrenheit; that is, 199 de 
grees of frost. Such figures are beyond 
conception. No human being coutl live 
in such cold. The breath would freeze 
in his lungs and the blood congeal in 
his veins, 

Here the wind is always steady and 
always blows from west to east. This 
furious gale pours along foraver at 
speed of at least 100 miles an hour. 

Right miles vy —fo: some reason of 
which we kuow notbhing—the ntensity 
of the cold dimiuishes, xed the furious 
gale is stilled to a breeze. But 
where this layer ends we do not know. 
We havé never reached its upper edge. 
Probably we never shall, 


The De:vcman ~ 
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A favorite 


remark of Monroe Salis 


bury, the former owner of Director, 
was, that he would rather breed to a 
good son of a superior sire than to 


breed to the sire himself. This remark 
was frequently made while he owned 
both Director and Direct. A good son 
of a good sire, and out of a ehoiesly 
bred mare whose sire and dams have 
been producers of fast performers, is 
ordinarily much better bred than his 
own sire, and should also produce more 
speedy performers and a higher dogree 
of speed than his sire, and as soon as he 
demonstrates his ability to beget speedy 
performers he may be counted upen to 
secure good patronage in toe stud 


“8 * 
Never overfeed an idle horse (one 
that does not get suflicient exercise), 


Many overfeed grain while « horse is 
let up in his training. A horse that has 
recently been getting insutliciept exer 
cise will train much better when he has 
had but little or almost no @ram. <A 
horse should be fed according to what 
he does in the way of exercise or werk 
each day. An overfed, idle horse will 
not train any better than a prize fighter 
who has been indulging in reneh din 
ners while idle. While stallions and! 
broodmares- should always be kept in| 
good condition, yet they should never 
be overfed, especially when getting but 
limited exercise, 


Excess of pressure at one point on the 
ground surface or shoe-surface of the| 
wall of a horse’s foot will either make 
a wing project out or make an elevation 
of the ecoronet over the point where 
there is excess of pressure, or, if at the 
heel, it will raise one heel at the eor 
onet higher than the other. Relieve 
almost wholly the pressure under the 
elevated portion of the coronet, or heel, 
while paring or leveling the foot, and it 
will gradually allow the coronet or heel 
to come down to its proper level, and 
the foot will change to its proper shape 
again, 


It is a fact that the average horse! 
is always considered by his owner above 
the uverage. 

No stallion or mare is too valuable 
to be taken from a string of trotters 
and placed in the breeding ranks. Thow 
ever, those with low records are not ne 
cessnrily of the highest value for breed 
ing purposes. In faet hard raging eam 
paigns may be in some instances sap the 
vitality sufficiently to make the indi 
vidual quite undesirable for 
purposes, 


breeding 
¢ « 

The water for live stock, particularly 

fine bred horses, should be as clean and 


pure as for man, When water is not) 
elean or pure, it can be easily filtered 


Revive the Jaded Condition.—When en 
ergy flags and the cares of business be 
come irksome; when the whole system | 
is out of sorts and there is general de 

pression, try Parmelee’s Vegetable Pil's. | 
They will regulate the action of a de 
ranged stomach and a disordered liver, 
and make you feel like a new man, No 
one need suffer a day from debilitate 
digestion when so simple and effective 
a pill can be got at any drug store. | 


sorbent cotton down well into a funnel 
and aljow the water to filter slowly 
through. 


service, 


\ cloth. 


through absorbent cotton, Pack. ab 
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If you have a good stallion for public 
don’t be afraid to advertise 
judiciously and keep your horse before 
the general public. This is the cheap- 
est way to augment his reputation and 
increase the selling price of his colts, 
You owe this much to your patrons who 
have his colts to sell, If they find a 
demand for his get they will take extra 
care of his colts while raising them and 
thereby give your horse a better ‘op- 
portunity to demonstrate what he can 
do in the way of producing superior 
horses. Good advertising and patron: 
age aids horse papers in keeping up a 
general interest in high elass horses. 


. rue 


llow to wash a sulky, cart or carriage, 
and keep it looking well, is not suffi- 
ciently understood by the average per 
son who does this work, First wash off 
with the hose the dust and dirt thor 
oughly before using the sponge. Then 
use the sponge gently, if necessary, to 
remove all the dirt, and rinse off with 
clear water, [f grease remains on the 
polished surface, or asphalt, picked up 
on the oiled road, make a suds by using 
a neutral (not alkaline) linseed oil soap, 
dissolved in water, and, with a clean 
sponge (not the one used for washing 
off the dirt), apply the creamy suds, 
especially to those parts that are greasy 
and oil Neutral linseed oil soap can 
be obtained at automobile supply stores. 
Then rinse off again with clear water 
and wipe dry with chamois, or cheese 
Clean off asphalt or oil before 
it dries on the coat of varnish, for once 
allowed to harden, then nothing can 
take it off without taking the finish 
with it. 


Although stallions with excellent trot 
ting pedigrees have become quite nu 
merous, yet the get of a very large pro 
portion of these stallions have no speed 
and are without beauty and other at 
tractive qualities. More weeding out 
would relieve much of the uncertainty 
and discouragement in the breeding 
business. For this reason, stallions in 
publie service, who have demonstrated 
their ability to produce these desirable 
qualities, are well patronized at good 
fees, 


Most stock farms where trotting bred 
horses are raised are overcrowded with 
broodmares and colts. Be sure to keep 
down the number to a few only, say 
four to fifteen, at the most, or to only 
the best of such as come up to the stan 
dard that vou have set for your farm, 

ah SS 

The mating of mares whose maternal 
aucestors (dams) for several genera 
tions down, have produced extra well 
with sires whose dams have fulfilled 
the same requirements can hardly fail 
to give a high degree of success in the 
breeding venture, provided both sires 
and dams are themselves superior indi 
viduals, 


Sires and dims will not transmit to 
their oflspring their own superior quali- 
ties unless placed and kept in the best 
possible condition for this purpose. 


Styge, finish, mpstio: make-up, without 


pd age nl hg eb 
or natural speed are iuailies that are 
of as much importance for sire or dam 
as superiority of pedigree; but a good 
level head should be also required. 
Beauty, strength, intelligence, courage 
and faultless aetion count for much. 


One of the most common faults among 
breeders is that they are poor sellers. 
The breeder who is always willing to 
accept u fair price will not have a lot 
of colts on his hands that should have 
been disposed of earlier, Don’t hesi 
tate to sell your best when offered their 
value and don’t set that value too high. 
Let the buyer have an opportunity to 
make on his investment 
man, 


also.—Horse 


WANTED: SCIENCE OF INVENTION. 


That a stigma attaches to the name of 
‘inventor’ use it is popularly sup 
posed to describe a sort of freak, is as 
serted by a writer recently, Some per 
sons admire and envy the inventor; 
others dream of sharing his fame some 
di but not a few men with splendid | 
creative, designing ability abhore the 
word and all it implies. The reason for 
this, we are assured, is a mistaken id 
that inventing is the work of a ** gen 
ius,’’ instead of a job that a man can 
do if he were properly trained for it. 
The remedy, we are told, is to consider 
inventing a prosaic science, instead of 
inspiration, ‘This will at once remove | 
the stigma, and there will be the ae 
companying advantage of a firm foun 
dation upon whieh to build up yet 
greater achievements for industry and | 
human comfort. As the dreams and de 


* bec 


en 
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Hope for the Chronic Dyspeptic,— 
Through lack of consideration of the 
body’s needs many persons allow dis 
orders of the digestive apparatus to en 
dure until they beeome chronie, filling 
days and nights with suffering. To 
these a course of Parmelee’s Vegetable 
Pills is recommended as a sure and 
speedy way to regnin health, ‘These 
pills are specially compounded to com 
bat dyspepsia and the many ills that 
follow in its train, and they are success 
ful always. 
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Spent Four Hundred Dollars 


“L pave been a chronic sufferer from 


Catarrh in the nose and throat for over 
eight years. I think T have spent four 
hundréd dollars trying to get telief. 1 
have spent but six dollars on ‘OA. 
TARRHOZONE,’ and have been com 
pletely cured, and in fact have been 
well for some time, Catarrhozone is the 
only medieine [ have been able to find 
that would not only give temporary te 
lief, but will always cure permanently. 
Yours sincerely Y 

“lSigned) William Ragan, Broekville, 
Ont. : 
Refuse any substitute for Oatarrho: 
zone, 25e., 50e, and $1.00 sives, at all 
dedlers. 


————_ 


ceptions of alchemy produced the mod 
ern science of chemistry, can not a 
science of inventing come out of the 
present chaotic conditions with their in 
efficiency and wasted effort? 

We would not expect any one to solve 
a problem in higher mathematics with. 
out a previous knowledge of mathemati 
eal science. We require a chemist to be 
a man with a knowledge of the funde- 
mentals of the seience that he uses, We 
restrain persons from practicing medi 
cine and law unless they ean prove that 
they have had a suitable preparation 
for their duties. ' 

Invention, successful invention, is 
thought, Goéthe gives us this sentence: 
‘What is invention? It is the end of 
seeking. Yet, by our actions and say 
ings, we imply that any one, at any time 
ean take up this creative work and car 
ry it on snecessfully, 

“Thousands of worthless inventions 
hundreds of wasted lives, and millions 
of misspent money, show the fallacy of 
our assumption, Must this continue? 
Can we not conserve our inventive re 
sources, as well as our’ physical re 
sources? 

Can we not have a seienceo f invent 
ing based upon fundamental axiomatic 
principles of mechanism? Can we not 
lay down a synthetic method of proced 
ure whereby a designer can easily and 
surely build up a mechanism to meet 
the conditions of his problem? We be 
lieve all this is possible. 

It is not an easy science to investi 
gate and put into words, for a painstak 
ing analysis must be made of the 
thought process by whi¢h an invention 
is evolved. 

The advantage from the use of sueh 
a science do not need to be detailed 
But instead of lessening the interest of 
the inventor in his work, it will in 
crease it, for-he will be sure of all of 
the steps of his reasoning and of its 
final result. He will make fewer mis 
takes and fewer false moves. Hie su 
perior method of attack will permit the 
solving of problems now considered i | 
possible, 


MISSIONARIES MAKE CHARGES 


A conference of missionaries at Luck 
now, in India, under the leadership and 
inspiration of American churches, has 
launched a grave charge against the 
British governmen, hich has shown 
itself lukewarm j great cause of 
converting the vedans of India 
and of Egypt nity. Not only 
have) thea ile’ to support 
the missionary crusade but their influ 
ence has frequently bgen cast against 
it, and in actual support of the ‘‘hea 
then.’’ Remonstrances were therefore 
in order, and no doubt these are now 
on their way to London, where they 
will reverently be placed in an approp 
riate pigeonhole. 

The missionaries probably forget that 
Great Britain is the greatest Moham 
medan power in the world, and is there 
fore by no means committed even osten 
sibly to the making of converts. The 
government of India or of Egypt could 
no more favor Christians over Moham 
medans than it could show a preference 
for Wesleyans over Baptists, and the 
slightest sign of official proselytism 
would be the signal for an outbreak 
So far us Africa is concerned, the au 
thorities may even lean to the opinion, 
so often expressed by those profoundly 
familiar with the country, that Moham 
medanism is much better suited to the 
Soudanese negroes than any other faith, 
and that its civilizing power is muck 
greater. The Soudanese negro who be 
comes i Mohammedan advanees_ im 
measurably in the social scale. He be 
comes at once the equal and the brother 
of his Arab teachers, but we have yet 
to hear of any pretense of social equal 


ity between the Christian missionary 
and his convert, either in India or 
Africa. Moreover, the Mobammedan 


negro will be preserved forever from 
the curse of drink, and this is a cireum 
stance that ean not be overlooked .by 
those who are responsible for order 


It is doubtful if old Diogenes would 
any better with a modern 
searchlight than he did with his Jan 
tern, 
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The eflicacy of Bickle’s Anti-Con 
sumptive Syrup in euring coughs and 
colds and arresting inflammation of the 
lungs, ean be established by hundreds 
of testimonials from all sorts and con 
ditions of men, It is a standard rem 
edy in these ailments and all affeetions 
of the throat and lungs, It is highly 
recommended by medicine vendors, be 
cause they know and appreciate its va 
lue as a curative, Try it. 


Give qui sure reli 
harmful to the heart re 


That Splitting Headache 
“NA-DRU-CO” Headache Wafers 


National Drug and Chemical Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal” 


will vanish if you take 


lef, and we guarantee they contain nothing 
Nervous system. 25c. a bax, at all druggists’. 


FOR THAT NEW HOUS 
Sackett Plaster Board 


The Empire Brands of Wall Plaster 
Manufaetured only by 


The Manitoba Gypsum Co., Ltd. 


Winnipeg, Man. 
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od, so much 
learly than 


jersto: 
and so much more ¢ 
curious spectators, 

lad not Tom just told her that, 
above all, he was forbidden to lift 
heavy weights? She herself knew the 
danger—a danger which might mean 
death so soon after an operation. 

And Peggie, plump six-year-old Peg- 
aie, had lain a dead weight in the arms 

c 


those 


Are you accustomed to a phonograph 
a pianola, a banjo, twins, and a parroté 
Can you fill in on a baseball nine? 


The Lifting of Weights 


* (By May Wynne.) SAYS THE WISE, OLD OWL 


‘*What’s the use?’’ and ‘‘I don’t 
eare’’ are twins, 


“What a fid 


‘ Le 2 you are, Tom!’ With “such crdinbe of comfort. Tom bs J had snatched her from peril. EB c= tnt is never blind to a big bank 
‘om Haughton “laughed—none too|was fain to content himself and look biel f i 

joyously—as he looked across at his|forward to the day when he alas Tt was a ery in which love, fear, and it ew mae fw gi Rh mag 
siste and see Nancy for himself, and per-|®, reat remorse blended as she saw npey. Oe? Gene 


Tr, 
“Bidget!’’ he echoed. ‘‘If it isn’t]suade her to just once more give him Poggie slip from nerveless arms which 


The selfmade man is apt to weigh 
enough to make a man fidget, being/a chance of proving the t Sinn 00 LORaSr Rowe Wet, Wenn ere, Ses i in th 
coddled over like this when he’ is per promises, ite was Shearing ail tune figure swayed, tottered, to fall with a Costal -seate enhance nares ithe 


groan, face forward, amongst scarlet 
tulips, 
It was to Nancy’s own home they 


fectly well.’’ 
Dorothy shrugged her shoulders. 
“You are just like the rest of man- 


e should say, all the inducements he 
could bring to bear on so vital a sub- 
fects as he strolled along one of the 


It doesn’t necessarily follow that the 
man who does the most talking has an 


kind,’’ she declared, with an air of|less frequented paths of the park had carried him. It was nearer, she oot countenance, 
: ‘ 3 Many 4 man who knows all about 
infinite wisdom—‘‘terrified of a finger-| 4 til sunshine glinted through the pe cog Bs 8 Gate, and every) oube root can’t i 


him was of consequence. square himself with his 


There must ba an immediate opera- 
tion. A medical friend who had come 


wife, 


1 
tender green of hall opened leaves over- 
The women who complain that they 


ache one moet uite certain that 
or i head, the flower beds were ablaze with 


there’s nothin but making your 
last will and testament; and then, the 


On the twenty-ninth of the same 
month, Mr. Coleman returned to the 
topic thus: 

‘*Among the causes that at this mo 
ment agitate and alarm the community, 
that which forms the subject of this 
article is not the least. Hydrophobia 
has long been classed with the most 
terrible of diseases; its frightful and 
fatal terminations have caused it to be 
dreaded more, perhaps, than any eal- 
amity to which the human species is 
liable. Hitherto it has baffled all the 
efforts of the medical profession, and 
quack remedies have followed quack 
remedies in endless succession for cen- 
turies; still, candor has been compelled 
to allow that among them all none 
hitherto discovered has proved in all 
eases certain. At length, I firmly be- 
lieve, this great desideratum has come 
to light; at least it may without fear 
of contradiction be asserted that the 
treatment observed by Mr. Jesse Lewis 


“*Tt’s all 
along,’ '’ 
I can’t?’’ 

In fact, poor Jim found to his cost 
that it was easier to get in than to get 
out again, for the jagged points of the 
rock, all jutting inward, now caught 
him like the teeth of a man trap. e 
barely succeeded in wriggling his head 
and one arm through the gap, and then 
he stuck fast, unable to move either for- 
ward or backward, 


‘*Do you mean to say, old boy, that 
you really can’t get through?’’ eried 
George, as he and his comrade anxious 
ly watehed their friend’s vain strug- 
gles, neither of them daring to hint to 
the other the ghastly thought that was 
beginning to rise in the minds of both. 

‘*Tt doesn’t look very like it,’’ re- 
plied Jim, foreing a laugh. ‘I sup 
pose IT must try it the other way, = I 
came in here feet first, so perhaps I can 
go out in the same style. Give us a 


very fine to say ‘come 
retorted Jim; ‘‘but what if 


very next minute, Gopi 3 to do all 
sorts of ridiculous things because you 
are ‘perfectly well.’ ’’ 

“The doctor said yesterday that IL 
was practically allright.’’ 

“*T didn’t say he didn’t,’’ came the 
laconic retort; ‘‘but please remember 
what he did say as well. After appen- 
dicitis you have to be very careful for 
months. Months!—do you hear, Tom?’’ 

“Rot! How you and mother do love 
ee on the agony! No one thinks 
anything of an ‘operation for appendi- 
citis nowadays, Dr. Hill says 1 may 
plays golf in three months.’’ 

‘He said you were to be awfully 
careful not to lift heavy weights for 
six months. Now, do remember that, 
Tom,’’ 

‘Of course, I shall. 
fool.’’ 

Silence ensued, Dorothy, a_ trifle 
ruffled by his querulousness, had moved 
away under pretext of arranging daffo- 
dils in a bowl. 

“Dorothy, did—er—Naney call to in- 
quire after me when I was bad?’’ 

His sister came back to his side, her 
eyes kindlier—perhaps a little pitying. 

‘*Yes,’’? she came one or twice— 
just after the operation.’’ 

‘*Not since?’’ 

‘*Not since you were pronounced con- 
valeseent.’’ 

Silence again, Tom Haughton seem- 
ed disinelined to continue the conver- 
sation, and Dorothy went back to her 
flowers, snipping viciously at water- 
logged stems. 

‘*She’s a little cat!’’ she declared— 
half to herself. 

‘No, you must not say that,’’ Tom 
replied quickly, ‘‘She was quite right. 
J—I was a selfish brute.’’ 

«©All men are selfish—more or less,’’ 
retorted his sister sweepingly; ‘‘but 
that’s no reason why their wives should 
want separations and declare they can’t 
live with them. Nancy ought to be 


I’m not a 


color and beauty, laughter, and bird- 
song, the distant murmur of traffic, and 
the nearer babel of talk filled the air. 
But to Tom Haughton something was 
missing—the presence of the woman he 
loved, but on whose love he had set so 
light a store, 

And, even as he thought of her, he 
looked and saw her coming towards 
him, tall and fair, with all the charm 
of youth and gracious womanhood. 

It was the child Peggie, his six-year- 
old daughter, who spied him first, and 
ran forward with a ery of ‘‘Daddie!’’ 

He stooped and kissed the bright lit- 
tle face, but his eyes were for the 
mother, 

“Nancy 

Peggie’s neck-clasp was relaxed and 
she had darted off—butterfly fashion— 
to look at a bed of flaunting red tulips 
growing near, The man and woman 
stood alone, facing each other. 

**T hope you are better,’’ she said 
gravely. ‘‘Your mother has been very 
kind sending me a posteard every day.’’ 

She did not add that she had taken 
Mrs. Haughton’s attention as a hint 
that a call on Naney’s part to make 
inquiries would be superfluous. 

**Oh, yes,’’ he replied, ‘*I am prac- 
tically well. Barring lifting weights 
or anything of that sort, I’m all 
right.’’ 

**And golf,’’ she suggested, ‘‘You 
won’t be able to play that just yet. 
You ought not to.?’ 

“**No, not for three months,’’ he said. 
“*T shant take any risks.’’ 

A moment before she had told her- 
self he would be sure to do anything 
foolhardy if he wanted to. Now she 
was inclined to blame him as a molly- 
coddle. As Dorothy had said, there 
were certainly faults on both sides be- 
tween two young people who had got 
‘fon each other’s nerves’’ because they 
had never learnt the lesson of mutual 
forbearance, 


to Nancy’s side in the park had told 
her that. No time to be lost in hesita- 
tion or questioning, and telephone and 
motor brought the great men to whose 
skill Tom must yield the slender chance 
held out to him of life. 

There was not even time for his 
mother and sister to arrive before he 
was put under the anaesthetic, and it 
was no light task for Nancy, bewildered 
by her own grief, to go down and meet 
the tears and reproaches of those two 
between whom and herself a tacit jeal- 
ousy had always existed. 

‘*How could you have let him do 
such a thing?’’ Tom’s mother kept 
wailing. ‘‘Surely, surely, your husband 
is more to you than your child!’’ Doro- 
thy, white and shaken, glanced seorn- 
fully towards the slim, bowed figure 
of her sister-in-law. 

“‘Care!’’ she echoed, ‘‘don’t be ab- 
surd, mother dear. Nancy never did 
care for our Tom. Poor boy!’’ 

They did not know what they were 
saying. That was the excuse Naney 
found it possible to believe afterwards; 
at the moment the cruel words were 
more than she could begr. Without 
answering she turned and ran out of 
the room. ; 


It was not till she reached her owa 
that she gave way to the fierce par- 
oxysm of her grief. 

Poor Nancy! There is no grief so 
terrible as that in which remorse comes 
to wring our heart-strings with inexor- 
able reminders. Naney, too, was ‘‘see- 
ing herself.’’ Realizing how ready she 
had been to find fault because marriage 
did not fulfil her ideals of life. She had 
imagined that prosaic ‘‘ settling down’’ 
was to be gilded by the perpetual ro- 
mance of love-making, and those days 
of courtship when Tom had been her 
willing slave. 

But now the self-woes, under which 
she had seen herself incircled by a mar- 
tyr’s halo, had shrivelled to insignifi- 


have nothing to wear can trace their 
complaint back to Mother Eve. 

_ The homely girl may take consola- 
tion from the fact that freckless are 
always more genuine than blushes, 

In turning over a new leaf it is a 
good plan to use a little moral muci- 
lage. 

The man who stacks up against temp- 
tation to show how strong he is seldom 
wins out, 

The world generally makes it hotter 
for a man with a shady reputation 
than for one with a sunny disposition. 

Success is a case of merely doing 
things first. ¥ 

It’s all right to be on time, but don’t 
lose sight of the fact that, although 
Moses came early, he didn’t avoid the 
rushes, 

We never realize the value of a thing 
till we have lost it. This applies par- 
ticularly to losing a leg in a railroad 
accident. 

You can’t convince the divorce law- 
yers that marriage is a failure. 

The fellow who blows his own horn 
isn’t apt to come out at the little end 
of it. 

Contrary to the old tradition, the 
world is full of people who dance and 
don’t pay the piper. 

It’s small consolation for a 
realize that he isn’t as bad 
might be. 


man to 
as he 


HOW DOGS WERE NAMED 

It is probable that few lovers of the 
most popular dog of today—the bulldog 
—know whence he obtained his name. 
He is called a ‘‘bull’’ for the reason 
that formerly his services were employ- 
ed in the driving of cattle. The dog 
was trained to meet the rushes of the 
bull by the simple expedient of seizing 
its charge by its most sensitive part, 
the nose, 

The spaniel, formerly one of the most 
popular species of dogs, gets his name} 


and his father (who is now dead) for 
a great number of years and to a great 
ee tdaase retical J yates le bs soli-] he succeeded in backing out of the hole 
bien? f shatter aiwintatekea te x © 8UC-lon his own side, whence he instantly 
eave Tea: wien. tn nclf 0 a Ald made a fresh attempt, feet foremost. 
sett hike efitae , 4 ils of hone But to their utter dismay, though he 
‘ thé, nel A Savkied. in whieh I _ 2°88 | had got so far there was no getting him 
eave WHE aC visited | one ineh farther. They tugged till their 
faces grew purple, and Jim seconded 


y a mad dog, and several 
cattle were also bit by the same dog them with all his might; but it was all 
Orlin vain. And then there came back 


dee before and after the biting 
hydrophobia, excepting the hogs, 0/0" tye"weuarg at Iiw's: Ment fost 
: ; : : , the memory of Jim’s light jes 
they bork” BF canbe eh aly td ort on entering this fatal prison about find 
(which were large), and never discover- re oa nan pe uglier than himself. 
ed any symptoms of illness, I have this a es something uglier—he had 
morning seen Mr. Lewis himself, who (ete te aaa yn 33 ont 
is in town (he is at the Lower Bull’s|),4 t i + Sguaah Ya ; = we Bent 
Head), and obtained from him the fol- she reset pte pipe bey welt 
lowing paper, with liberty to publish A Sbieett tenes Hah in caleba 
it: . ‘Shut up!’’ eried George, fiercely: 
‘© (We, the Subscribers, whose names ‘*do you take us for cowards? We won’t 
are marked with the letter A, have our-| Pudge till we’ve got you out.’’ 
selves been bit by mad dogs and were), But every word of this bold defiance 
cured by Jesse Lewis of the town of | fel! like lead upon his own heart, for 
Mamaroneck, in West Chester County | he felt that he spoke without hope, and 
and State of New York. We, whose | i@ the gloomy silence that followed the 
names are marked with the letter B|'#" of the hungry tide was heard 
had one or more of our families bit by | ™°re Plainly than before. 
mad dogs, and they were cured by the *‘T have it,’’ cried Jim suddenly, 
same Jesse Lewis. We, whose names] showing even at this deadly crisis the 
are marked with the letter ©, had ome| cool readiness which was to make him 
or more creatures bit by mad dogs, and| renowned in after years. ‘**It must be 
my clothes that stop me; I'll pull them 
off and try again.’’ 


had them cured by said Jesse Lewis. 
We, whose names are marked with the 
In a trice he had stripped himsslf, 
and, passing his clothes through the 


shove, boys!’’ 
And then, making a violent effort, 


letter D, are well acquainted with Mr, 
Jesse Lewis, and are satisfied he can 
eure bite of a mad dog, having never 


‘ f gap, made one final effort to foree his 
heard of one, either man or beast, ever aya out. Even then, however, the aie 
getting mad that he was called. in.’’’|rock teeth did not easily quit their 


Then follows list of 


names, 


a witnesses’| prey, and he was bleeding from more 
than one deep gash when his friends 
at length dragged him out of that liv- 
ing tomb, gasping and exhausted. For 
several weeks to come this hairbreath 
escape was the talk of the whole dis 
triet; but the adventure was recalled 
with a deeper interest not many years 


later, when ‘‘Mad Jim,’’ 


ADVENTURE IN A CAVE 


On the rocky coast of Devonshire— 
one of the most dangerous as well as 
most beautiful portions of the whole 
English seaboard—the waves have tun 


So Nancy’s pretty chin was tilted a 
trifle aggressively in the air as she 
made answer, 

‘*T’m sure you won’t, though I can’t 


eance. Was not Tom dying—because 
in his love for his little daughter he 
had not hesitated to sacrifice his life? 


from Spain, from which country the 
first breeds were sent to England, where 
for a long time they were called *‘Span- 


ashamed of herself—everyone says so.’’ 


‘«Then ‘everyone’ is wrong. I was 
the one to blame. Yes, Dollie, it’s 


nelled out a small cave in the base of 
a huge projecting cliff, only to be reach 
ed by two narrow openings just wide 


its principal 
hero, had become famous throughout 
the whole world as Bishop Hannington, 
the martyr missionary of Uganda. 


true. I’ve gone through, the whote 
thing, and seen myself’ pretty clearly 
since my illness. Nothing else to do, 
but go over the old ground, eh? Frank- 
ly, then, I had been spoilt from m 
youth up. 1 suppose, in a mild way, 
believed the world was made for me. 
Anyhow, I expected everyone ty ive 
mat> -had 


‘ 
‘ou and the 
XM at ces find’ out 


way to ioe as 
alwa, ont. ; 
a fter I had married 


my mistak@ till’ a 
Nancey.’’ 

‘(She’s quite as bad. Awfully self- 
ish. I’ve no patience with her, Tom; 
so it’s no use saying I have. I suppose 
sisters and mothers are a bit like that 
over ‘in-laws’; anyhow, we are—with 
regard to Naney. I blame her entire- 
lyst? 

‘*You would not if you knew her, or 
realized what a selfish brute I’d always 
showed myself in our seven years of 
married life.’’ 

““Thanks! I know quite enough of 
her, and, as far as the mater and I go, 
we are quite as pleased to have her 
room to her company. All the same, 
it is a—a beastly shame that she should 
refuse to live with you, and go back 
to her people taking Peggie with her. 
Everyone will be saying all sorts of 
things about you, and it isn’t fair 7, 

“‘T don’t care a hang about ‘every- 
one,’ but I do care about Nancy. Do 
you think she will believe in me if I 
write and tell her that I see my faults, 
and ask her to give me another trial?’’ 

‘‘T wouldn’t if I were you. I should 
just make a point of claiming Peggie 
and bringing her to live with us. You 
have a perfectly legal right to your 
own child, and that will bring her to 


her senses soon enough, Silly little 
idiot!’’ . 

“‘T think,’’ said Tom slowly, seit 
would drive her further away. No, 


whatever the future is to be for us 
both, I could not take Peggie from her. 
Tt would be eruel,’’ 
‘Pooh! She brings 
It’s her own fault.’’ 
‘Tt is not her own 
that well. I ean see I was just as 
selfish as ever, 1 could live. My own 
pleasures, my own amusements, my own 
grievances. Yes, Dollie, it’s all very 
well for you to purse up your lips like 
that—I have been realizing it ever 
since Nancy wrote that letter telling 
me she could not live with me any 
longer. Long before I had the opera- 
tion, though since—well, since I’ve 
wanted her awfully—wanted her more 
than I ever have or ever did. If only 
{ could make her believe that she would 
find me a changed man. Of course, it’s 
natural she’ll think it’s because I’ve 
been ill, A sick-bed sort of conversion 
arrangement. It’s not that. It’s be- 
cause I have seen myself as I was.’’ 
Dorothy tossed her head. : 
“Tf you hadn’t been ill I should just 
give you a good scolding. It’s ridieu- 
jous talking like that, In fact, it’s not 
fair on mother or me, We.did not 
spoil you a bit. It was just that Naney, 
being an only child, and pampered be- 
yond endurance, did not understand a 
man’s ways. billy little prig! But 
you'll never bring her to her senses 
unless you bring pressure to bear by in- 
sisting on having Peggie. Mother quite 
a ’ 


it on herself. 


fault. I know 


‘«Then I shall have to learn to live 
without her—somehow,’’ replied Tom 
quietly. 

Yet’ for all his resolve he found him- 
self fretting constantly, as day follow- 
ed day and no line came from his young 
wife f response to his letter. ; 

‘*Did she seem upset when she came 
after hearing I was illf’’ he asked his 
sister. And Dorothy, softened by the 
wistful tone, though unwilling to admit 
anything in Nane ’s favor, owned that 
‘natuarlly she did seem anxious,’’ 


imagine you giving up golf. You'll not 
be able to endure the ennui—evén with 
your mother and sister to look after 
you.’’ 

This last shaft directed with the 
clear intention of throwing down the 
gauntlet. But Tom did not take of- 
fence as she had expected, nor deliver 


himself of any acrimonious remaci: 
° laneenesonae™ moter a sis' 
ove w feminine relation. In- 


stead he stepped a little nearer, and 
there was a wistful look in his grey 
eyes which annoyed her—she hated to 
feel that she was being the brute when 
she had so often worked herself into 
the belief that she was merely the in- 
jured and deserted wife. 

‘Won't you believe me?’’ he beg- 
ged im an undertone, vibrant with sup- 
pressed feeling. ‘‘Won’t you believe 
that I know what I’ve been and all 
you have had to put up with? [’ll try 
to make you happy, Naney. As happy 
as love with its eyes open to its fail- 
ings can make a woman.’’ 

“‘Tt’s no use,’’ she reiterated, dig- 
ging the ferrule of her parasol vicious- 
ly into the gravel; ‘‘I don’t blame you, 
but you could not thelp it. Your peo- 
ple have spoilt you, and you never could 
get free of your self-centred ideas. Now 
I suppose you will have yourself and 
your possible ailments on your brain, 
flavored with a desire that I shall come 
and nurse you. When you get over 
that, it will be my golf, my fishing, my, 
my, my everything again, and I tell you 
I can’t stand it, even ‘id 


She paused, her spleen exhausted, 
and an odd. little feeling of guilty 
shame left. Poor old Tom! Perhaps 


it was rather beastly of her to bring 
up all those cherished grievances when 
he had been so ill, And the wistful 
glance had stirred something in Nan- 
cy’s heart. The knowledge that under 
her complaints of him and irritation 
against him there was a warm, tender 
little feeling which some might have 
quite truthfully glorified by the name 
of love. Poor Tom! 

And it was just then, when the two 
lives swayed uncertainly in the balance 
of Fate, that the crisis came. 

A swift, unlooked-for ecxisis 
child’s seream of terror, 

A horse, shying at a loose sheet of 
paper, had flung his rider, and came 
galloping furiously down the path near, 
A path on the other side of a bed of 
flaunting tulips, where a child in a 
white serge frock and blue hat stood, 
too paralysed with fear to move out 
of the way, 

On thundered the maddened beast, 
whilst men and women fled aside in 
dismay. But Peggie Haughton stood 
still, right in the path of the runaway, 
her great hazel eyes fixed in horror on 
the coming foe, 

A moment in which the mother felt 
sky and world, whirling in a mad con- 
fusion of horror, with a wild surging 
as of many waters in her ears, above 
which ran out, shrill, supplicating, des- 
paring, her child’s ery, Yet she could 
not move, her knees shook, the mist 
before her eyes blurred all vision. She 
did not see how all around were watch- 
ers, expectant of a moment of tragedy, 
rigid, immovable, staring first in blank 
dismay, then with indrawn breaths and 
flushing faces as she saw Tom Haugh- 
ton spring forward, catch the child in 
his arms, and leap back into the centre 
of the flower-bed eyen as the horse 
galloped by, scattering loose gravel 
right and left with its flying hoofs. 

A second’s pause, then a babel of 
voices, deep breaths of relief, a chorus 
of congratulations and praise as all 


in a 


ressed forward to where the man who 


ad done this thing stood. 

But they were not the first to reach 
him, The mist had eleared from Nan- 
ey’s eyes. She bad seen and under- 


Tom dying! Perhaps already dead. 
And she would never, never be able 
now to tell him how she loved him. 

The agony of the thoughts laid her 
writhing on her bed. She could not 
bear it! Could not bear it! Brute that 
she had been. And Tom—dear, darling 
Tom—why had she not been kind to 
him when he had appealed to her so 

Oe tren eee age? > 
wo hours? An Eternity! 
the operation never be over? 

‘“‘Oh, Tom! My darling! God save 
him to me! Only give him baek that 
I may tpl! him I love him—that r’ll 
be a good wife to him. That I w— 
won't be jealous or exacting or horrid 
again, Oh, God!’’ 

She had sunk on her knees beside 
the bed. Her brain was too numbed 
for further thoughts, though she prayel 
these two words again and again. 

Downstairs, Mrs. Haughton, senior, 
and Dorothy were ‘‘diseussing’’ Nan- 
cy through their owns obs. Distress 
made them bitter. It had been entirely 
Nancy’s fault that this had happened, 
and it was disgraceful her daring to 
bring Tom here instead of to his own 
home. All on a piece, too, with her 
wilful, headstrong nature. Dorothy 
was sure she ‘‘did not eare a bit,’’ and 
Mrs. Houghton sniffed tragically as she 
said the marriage had been a great mis- 
take. It was two hours later—so it 
seemed—that a white-capped nurse put 
her head in at the door. She hesitated 
at sight of the two women who rose 
so fearfully to greet her. 

‘* Yes, the operation has been success 
ful,’’ she said gently in answer to a 
gasping query. ‘‘Mr, Haughton is al 
ready conscious. He wants to see his 
wife.’’ 

His wife! An unloving, heartless 
girl, who had refused to live with him! 
And yet his first thoughts had been for 
her rather than for the mother and 
sister who adored ;yhim! It was incom 
prehensible! So much so that, as these 
two looked at each other, their idol 
swayed on his pedestal, The ingrati 
tude of sons and brothers. But upstairs 
a man, only vaguely conscious as yet, 
though with an oft-repeated request on 
his lips, looked up and saw, standing 
by his bedside, a figure he had in his 
previous illness so often hungered for 
in vain, 

‘*Nancy!’? 

‘*Tom! My 
Oh, Tom!’’ 

This time it was from two hearts 
that the heavy weight of selfishness 
thankfulness, bent over her husband 
as Nancy, with a little sob of joy and 
and kissed him tenderly. 


Would 


darling! My dearest! 


CERTIFICATE OF CHARACTER 


Suitable for a bachelor who has been 
asked to pass a week as a guest of a 
married man with a family at the sea- 
shore. 

(Blank to be filled out and retufned.) 

Does your constitution permit you to 
play bridge until midnight every night? 

Can you repair a motor boat? 

Wouil you, in an emergeney, be above 
taking the cook out rowing? 

Can you wait on table? If so, have 
you been used to handling large crowds 
expeditiously? (This is in ease of sup- 

rs at country elub.) 

Have you any new and original reme- 
dies for mosquito bites? 

Do children annoy you? 

Do you mind getting up at four 
o’clock in the morning and going for 
a doctor? 

Can you put on a tire in less than 
twenty minutes? 

Can you furl a mainsail, and in gen- 
eral put a sail-boat in order for the 
night? 

1 you ¢are much what you bave to 
eat? 


ish dogs.’’ 

Some have thought that the fox-ter- 
rier derived his name from the fox, by 
reason of his pointed fox-like muzzle, 
but, as a matter of fact, the dog was 


enough for «a man to crawl through, 
poetically called ‘‘The Eyes’’ by the 


native fishermen. Through these holes 
three boys had made their way into the FRANCISCO MADERO 


not so named on account of any fancied 
resemblance to Reynard. On the con- 
trary, the fox-terrier is so named be- 
cause, in the days when he ww 


tw ote L veg ea 
than now, it was employed by 
sportsmen to draw and kill the fox, be- 
ing sent down into Reynard’s burrow 


for that purpose. ‘ 
Many of the species of ny pags so 
popular today are survivors of the time 


when most hunting-dogs were taught to 
‘thound’’ game. Then dogs selected by 
reason of their superior speed and pow- 
ers of endurance were chosen to accom 
pany the hunting-parties. Hounds were 
divided into two classes—those best 
qualified to follow the game by scent, 
and those capable of sighting the quarry 
a long distance away. All, however, 
were expected to unite in the running 
down of the quarry. And so it happens 
that, in the Teutonic languages, the 
name of ‘‘hound’’ or ‘‘hund,’’ as the 
Germans have it, was originally used 
to designate all species of dogs, but 
came in time to be applied to hunting- 
dogs only. In later times there came a 
differentiation with respect to grey- 
hounds, rabbit-hounds, bloodhounds, 
deer-hounds, ete. 

An interesting case in point is that 
of the German dachshund, which means 
‘‘badger-hound.’’ The first dogs of this 
species were employed in the drawing 
of badgers. 

The breed is now too degenerate for 
tracking such game. 


TREATMENT FOR HYDROPHOBIA 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


What the editor of a newspaper a 
century ago considered a part of his 
duty towards his readers may be gather- 
ed from the files of The Evening Post 
for May, 1811, On the twenty-third of 
that month William Coleman, one of the 
founders and the first editor of that 
journal, wrote thus, under the heading 
‘(Mad Dogs’’: 

‘Prom the morning papers we learn 
that, several persons have lately been 
bitten by mad dogs in this city. A num- 
ber of cows, hogs, and horses have also 
been bitten, some of which have died 
with hydrophobia, 

“*T feel it my duty to inform the pub- 
lic on this occasion, and I hesitate not 
to take upon myself the responsibility 
of doing so, that all who may have the 
misfortune to be bit by a mad dog may 
be certain of a cure by application to 
Mr, Jesse Lewis, living in eekly 
County of West Chester. His father, 
who is now dead, obtained this know- 
ledge from a Dr, Vanderveer, an elderly 
physician of New Jersey, many years 
since, and for a trifle made the secret 
known to Mr, Robert Bowne of this 
city; it is a plant commonly called seull- 
cap, which, if timely administered, that 
is, any time before the appearance of 
hydrophobia, has never been known to 
fail. The editor has the less hesitation 
in confidently recommending this reme- 
dy to the public because striking in- 
stances of its success have fallen within 
his personal knowledge. Among many 
others the following deserves special 
mention, About five years ago, if my 
memory serves me, a mad dog at Pelham 
Manor, being a favorite and running 
about the house, bit no less than twelve 
persons in one family; to these the 
scullseap was administered by Lewis 
without delay, and no one experienced 
the least inconvenience; two hogs in the 
neighborhood were also bit by the same 
dog at the same time, but nothing was 
administered; both of them went mad, 
and died of the hydrophia.’’ 
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into the heart of the cliff, This was|elements he has to deal with. Madero 
quite enough for their daring leader,|never has to contend against revolt 
who, as if bent upon showing how fully |among his followers. He directs and is 
he deserved his popular nick-name He and is obeyed un- 
‘*Mad Jim,’’ insisted questioningly. Bull fights he is com 
through the hole, ‘‘to pelled to tolerate, but his absence from 
place was like.’’ them is not to the liking of the crowd. 
about nothing, old fellows,’’ he said,| They complain, too, of his tendency to 
in answer to the remonstrance of his!eut down their supply of the national 
two friends, ‘‘I don’t suppose I shall] drink. 
find anytuing uglier than myself in-| He reads much, even in camp, and he 
side.’’ ponders deeply all he reads, The theme 

‘*Highly improbable,’’ muttered of his reflections would seem to be more 
friend George, with a grin, than all else the condition of the masses 

‘And if I light upon an octupus or|of the Mexicans, His enemies accuse 
a shark mounting guard in there,’’? went | him of cherishing a Utopia in which the 
on Jim, calmly ignoring the sareasm, |people shall be lifted out of their slowth. 
‘T’ll just bring him out along with me,| Madero has no sympathy with the pat- 
and we'll have him for supper. riarchal type of society for which the 

So saying, he thrust his feet into the! Diaz system stands, The legarthy of the 
cleft, and began to wriggle his way |mass and his legalized servitude to the 
through. It was a very close ‘‘fit;’’|employer are the things Madedo would 
but luckily, or rather unluckily for him,]end. His study of the political philoso 
the sharp points of the rock sloped the | phers has given him notions respecting 
other way, and he at length made good | his countrymen which find little favor 
his entrance, though not without ajwith the wealthy aristocracy now in 
seratech or two, His comrades handed | control of the capital. Few living Mexi 
him in the light through the gap, and |cans have so perfect an acquaintance 
he just had time to discover that he was! with their native land as Madero has 
in a large, high-roofed, nearly circular | managed to acquire. He has penetrated 
cave, with no opening in its rocky walls|the dense forests of the hot lands and 
save the one by which he had entered, | stalked the jaguar in its jungle. He has 
when the quick ears of the two sentinels prospected for the precious metals in 
in the outer cavern caught a distant’ Oaxaca and climbed the erater of Po- 
sound which the pair knew only too) pocataptl. He belongs to a distinguish- 
well, ed and wealthy family in which for gen- 

“‘T say, old man, you’d better look jerations the tradition of culture has 
alive!’’ shouted one of them through|pbeen carefully maintained. One of the 
the hole; ‘‘the tide’s coming back to its|haciendas of the Maderos is as large 
lodgings, and if it finds us in the actjas some American counties, His rela- 
of committing a burglary on the pre-|tives belong to the first families, the 
mises perhaps it won’t be’ pleased.’’ women receiving their education in 

‘*Hold on half a minute,’’ answered | France, and the men, in some cases, g0- 
Jim, who was evidently very far from) ing to Oxford and to Cambridge, 
realizing the imminence of the danger; 
‘*T want to have a good look at the 
way the water has hollowed out these 
arches,’’ But as he held up his candle 
for a better view a sudden splash of 
water from a bunch of seaweed over- 
head effectually cut short his inspection 
by putting out the light. ‘* Well,’’ cried 
he, with a laugh, which came echoing 
up hoarse and hollow through the rocky 
cleft, as if issuing from a tomb, ‘‘that’s 
a rather mean trick, but if it won’t let 
me see any more, I suppose T had better 
come out.’’? And he thrust himself head 
foremost into the gap. 

‘*Come along, old fellow!’’ cried 
George impatiently; ‘‘the tide’s coming 
up full split, and we have another hole 
to get through, you know.’’ 
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THE PYGMY HIPPOPOTAMUS 


The diminutive black persons of Afri- 
ea, so graphically described by Stanley, 
the explorer, are not the only pygmics 

roduced by that continent, In Sierra 
a and Liberia are found pygmy 
hippopotami, some specimens of whie 
have been sent to England, These ani- 
mals are said to be more like pigs in 
their habits than their gigantic rela- 
tives, A fair-sized mud-hole is quite 
sufficient for them, They appear to 
prefer solitude in their native haunts, 
going about singly, and when two are 
seen in company they almost invariably 
consist of a mother and her calf. 


Yd 
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CHAPTER X.-—(UContinued) 
A Winter at Slocum’s Luck 


y Age only fate L expect is to go mad 
an’ cut my own throat,’’ sez Lo 
vals; but an’ 
went on in a scoldy indignant voice, 
‘““When Wisdom speaks, Folly replies 
with jest; yet having little choice of 
company, | needs must make the best 
of what Ut have."’ 
Well, those two had what they called 


Hammy frowned 


a war of wits until finally Locals hit 
Hammy with a chair, which was the 
way most o’ their discussions ended; 
but it turned out that what IHammy 


was tryin’ to say was that we should 
open the trunks, dress ourselves in the 
clothes, an’ give a show. He said he 


knew parts to fit any make-ups we'd 
find; an’ after Locals found out what 
it was ‘at Hammy had schemed out, 


he joined in enthusiastic, an’ said that 
if the’. had never been a part writ to 
tit ‘em yet, he could do it on the spot, 
au’ he wasn’t swamped with business 
right then anyway. ‘‘Yes,’’ I sez, it’s 
a great idee, an’ we'll sure draw a 
mammoth crowd. We'll charge ‘em a 
library apiece an’ get enough litachure 
to last us a hundred years.’’ 

‘At best, sarcasm is 
at worst, the season’s out of 
Hammy to me; ‘‘and 


out of season 
it,’’ sez 
furthermore, 


good friend, in life, as on the stage, 
your part must be a role of actions, not) 
vf words.’’ | used to say over the 
things ‘at this pair made up, until | 


like him bein’ turned loose on the 
earth, ‘cause a feller might do some 
;thin’ ‘at didn’t suit him, an’ the’ 


wasn't no place you could hide in after 
ward 
an’ nobody couldn’t commit a 
nowheres on earth, but what he knew 
of it, an’ he'd go an’ eall the feller 
over to one side an’ say, ‘‘ Young man, 
you are doomed to die; but if you'll 
promise to do anything I want you to, 
I'll give the Pope, or the Emp’rer of 
Chinee, or whoever the main stem hap 
pened to be, a seuttle of diamonds an’ 
| get you free—what’'s the word?’’ 
Well, in a few years the’ wasn’t half 
. dozen criminals in the whole world 
who wasn't bound to carry out his or 
ders, an’ you can see what an outfit he 
had to back him up. Some of em’ he'd 
make his body-servants; but that 
wasn't no snap, you can bet, ‘cause he 
|} was notionable to a degree. He'd make 
|} plans for a little party, an’ he'd send 
one man to Siberia for fish an’ an 
other to Asia for a fowl, an’ another 
| to Chinee for a bird’s nest to make soup 
jof—an’ so on He 
guests nothin’ to eat ‘at growed in the 
country the feast was to be give in. 
Then he'd steward, who 
had the hardest f all, ‘‘Bill 
Bill wasn’t his bat it'll 
‘Bill, where did 1 see that six-foot vase, 
made out of a single ruby?’’ An’ Bill 
would turn pale an’ say It was in the 
secret vault of the Emp’rer of Chinee, 
your Excellency.’’ Then Monte Cristo, 


crime 


never give his 


say to his 
job o 


nam do 


He kept watchin’ all the while, 
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jinks, 


An’ by that’s what it 


We hollered an’ fired off guns, an’ after 


was. 


a tree. The’ was only one man in it, 
bot he was dyked out in Sunday clothes, 
1’ part nigh froze to death. We fed 
an’ warmed him, an’ he was about as 
much surprised at us as we was at him, 
I was wearin’ a Prince Albert coat an’ 
a high plug hat, Locals bad on a white 
| flannel yachtin’ 


rig, an’ Hammy was 
sportin’ a velvet suit with yeller leg- 
gins an’ a belt around the waist. After 
we had fitted him out with a pipe he sez, 
**Gentlemen, | may possibly be able to 
repay you at some future time. I am 
Lord Arthur Cleighton, second son of 
the Barl o’ Clarenden.’’ 

When he registered himself thus, I seo 
Locals and Hammy open up their eyes, 
an’ I knew ‘at we had landed somethin’ 
purty stately. 

T am pleased to meet you, me lord,’’ 
sex Hammy, in his most gorgeous 
manner, ‘““T am Gene De Arey, 
You may have heard of my father, the 
multimillionaire. ’’ 


Locals, he looked at Lord Arthur, an’ 
see that Hammy’s bluff had stuck, so 
he girded up his loins an’ sez, ‘Sir, it 
zyives me great pleasure to make your 
j acquaintance 


| 


a while it settled down an’ lodged 


My unele, Silas Martin, 
the late died, 


leavin’ 


copper king, h 


S just 
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breath; but when they see ‘at I wasn't 
turnin’ ont no schoolboy article of a lie, 
they settled back with a long sigh, an’ 
I could tell by their faces ‘at they were 
takin’ pride in my work, They was 
about the best qualified judges of that 
kind o’ work | ever met up with, an’ 
Il) own ‘at L never felt prouder in 
my life ‘an I did when Hammy slap 
ped me on the back as soon as T finish 
ed an’ sez to Artie, ‘‘Me Lord, this is 
a typical American, He plans his life 
on larger things than rules; but you 
ean depend on him—yea, though the 
heavens fall, you can depend on Jack 
here. "' 

I was glad we didn’t have any liquor 


there, or like as not we'd ‘a’ burned 
the hotel down just for a lark. We 
was so full of that doggone Monte 
Cristo book that we believed our own 


lies as easy as Artie did, an’ begun to 
talk to each other like we was society 
folks at a banquet. 

But Artie was a good, decent sort of 
a chap, as common as we were, when 
we got to know him, He never kicked 
none on the grub, an’ his appetite was 
a thing to make preparations for; but, 
as Locals said, his high descent came 
out the minute he was brought face to 
face with work—he didn’t recognize it. 
Now he didn’t try to dodge it, nor he 
didn't apologize for not doing it; he 
just didn ‘t seem to know the’ was such 
a thing. It never oceurred to him that 
the only way to havé clean dishes was 
to wash dirty ones. Hammy and Lo 
cals, those freeborn sons of Indepen 
denee, was glad an’ proud to have the 
chance to wait on bim; but I must con 
fess that the day he sat by the fire with 
a pile of wood within reachin’ distance, 
an’ let the fire go out, I grew a trifle 


| 


me as his sole heir; an’ I have! loquacious about it | 


e 


had 
OREN ENA ADD 
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had ‘em by heart, an’ since then L’ve! he'd say, ‘‘Ah, yes, so it was. Well, go 
had a lot of fun springin’ ’em on stran-! an’ get it an’ have it here by the es * 
gers. They used to speak to me as!twenty-fifth day of next month Well, iy 
though [ was a horse, and of me as} Rill, he'd just about flicker out, an’ be SO SSHNN RUDRA RAS ERATE TA TD 
though I was part of the furniture. | gin to tell how it couldn’t be did; but by as ctieanaeanan . aa 
Hammy sez to me one day, ‘‘Me good | Monte, he’d only look at him cold, an’ | hel 
man, you do very well with your hands,} say, ‘*Never mind the details, Bill—get 
but kindly Nature designed your head| the vase If vou think you need the 
merely for a hatrack, They could say } British Navy, why, buy it, but don’t 
these little things right off the roll, | bother me. It seems to me, Bill, ’at you 
aa’ it allus made me feel like a fish out} ought to begin gittin’ on to my curves 
eo’ water, somehow, but I stored ‘em| purty soon. Good-bye. 
ap in my memory, an’ I’ve got my{ This was the way he carried on. He'd 
worth out of ‘em all right jgo to a prison an’ he'd say, “Young | 
We did open the trunks a week or| man, you was buried to death when you 
so after this—and clothes! Well, say,| was a baby, but I figgered I could use 
Miller sure was the dresser, The’ was} you later on, so 1 had you transplanted. 
fifteen hats in a little trunk built a-| You come out o’ this prison, get an 
purpose for ‘ém, an’ the’ was all kinds! edication, an’ on the ninth o’ next June 
vests an’ pants an’ neckties ‘at 4] you show up at number forty-nine, Rue 
sr could imagine, But best of all/qe Champaign, Paris, at two fifteen, 
was a book ‘at we found at the bottom | p.m —sharp Here’s « million frances 
of one o’ the trunks. It was a hard-|to pay expenses. Don’t be a tight-wad 
seelled book, an’ L never took much the’s plenty more.’’ A franc is 
stock in that kind, When it’s my turn] worth five dollars, but he didn’t give a 
to read a book, a tittle old paper-back|qdurn for ‘em. That was his style. 
fits me out all right. I’ve been fooled) He'd come to town an’ buy a tene 
on them hard-shells too often; but this| meat house ‘at wouldn’t rent, because 
here one was a hummer it was haunted; an’ he'd tear it all 
i ain’t no tenderfoot when it comes}qown except the rooms ‘at had been 


to a book, but this one was sure the| most 


eorkin’est | ever met up with. I 
allus thought ‘at ‘‘Seventeen 
©’ Blood; or the the Mormon Widder’s 
Revenge’’ was about the ex-treme 
Mmit in books, but this here one lays 

it was valled~*‘ Monte 
Gristo,’’ an‘ had the darndest set 0’ Da- 
go names in it ever a mortal human bein’ 
laid eyes on. I tried to mine it out by 
myself at first, but pshaw, every cuss 
in the book had a name like an Injun 
town, an’ the’ was about as many cha 
racters in the book as the’ is on the 


had 
Buckets 


popular to commit murder in. 
Then next day he'd run up a swell man 
sion around these rooms—big and gorge 
ous, like the Capitol at Cheyenne, with 
full-grown trees from all over the world, 
standin’ in the front yard. Then)he’d 
Live a part mii ENO e La Lar Th i 
zens who had once us 
commit murders in, an’ he’d bring ’em 
face to face with the ones they thought 
they had murdered—an’ it was corhical 
to see ‘em fallin’ around in faints; 
but Monte, he’d pretend ‘at he hadn’t 


{noticed anything unusual, an’ he’d get 


earth; so I delegated Hammy to read | ‘em a glass of wine an’ make ‘em face 


her out loud. 
the limit, an’ 
he acted her 
an’ whisper 

so blame 
used the back of his chair from start] 
to finish, an’ twice I was on the point | 
of shootin’ him, thinkin’ it was real. 


This suited Hammy 
he didn’t only read her 


He'd roar an’ screech 


{f you ain't never read the book it ul in France like they 


pay you to fling up your job an 
wrastle through it. 
nice, decent young feller sailin’ home! 


to marry bis steady, but all his friends | gettin’ 


turn in an’ stack the cards on him, an’ 
get him chucked into the rottenest dun 
geon in France. He knowed how they! 
soak it to a feller citizen in that coun-| 
try, an’ at first he was all for killin 
himself; but after he’d studied it over| 
ten or twelve years, he suddenly heard 


a queer scratchin’ noise. | 

In that same prison was another} 
prisoner, an Abbey, An Abbey is a} 
kind of foreman priest. Well, this 
Abbey wasn’t one to throw out a 
prayer an’ then set down to wait for 
results, not him. He was one o’ these 


nervous, fretty fellers what like to do} 
their own drivin’, an’ he makes him a| 
set o’ minin’ tools out of a tin sauce 


pan an’ a bed castor, an’ runs a level} 
from his own cell into Eddie's—an’"! 
that was the queer, seratehin’ sound} 
that made Eddie decide not to kill him 
self 

By George, if | could find a prison 
what had an Abbey shut up in it, the 
wouldn’t be any way in the world 


keep me out. This Abbey, 
to Eddie right from the 
durin’ the next few 


start in 
years they 


| Monte for a 
|the gang all settin’ up in front of him 


to| was a 
he cottoned|a foot 
| 

| 
mine?! 
around in the prison till she’s as holey|an 


to! the torture, till it gives a feller a cold 


sweat, just to read about it. 
You might think that ayman runnin’ 


an’ glare into your eyes) for congress in this country has a hard 
atural that a feller never) time sinkin’ his reputation; but the way 


‘at Monte Cristo mined around in a fel- 
ler’s past was enough to scare a cat out 
of a cellar. They don’t run things over 
do here; they make 
Counts and Markusses an’ Bankers out 


It starts out with a] of the bad men, an’ slap the innocent | 


from 
suit 
gets 


ones into dungeons to keep ‘em 
spoilt But this didn’t 


minute; so when he 


herd of tenpins he sez, ‘‘ Let her 
got an’ you ought to have seen ‘em 
| drop 
He don’t do none o’ the dirty work 
himself—no more prisons for him. He} 
just goes around like a Sunday-school 
director at Christmas time, while his 
enemies turn to an’ poison an’ stab 


in’ mutilate each other in a way to turo 
a buteher pale; but his favorite plan is 
to make insane an’ have their 
hair turn white in a single night. That 
to be his private brand. 

Well, Hammy read the book to us so 


‘em go 


got 


natural that we all slept in one bed for) 
t cheered us a heap, an’) 


company; but 


we 


feel rich, ourselves, an’ 
talked about millions as easy an’ natur 


begun to 


al as though we each had little holler 
jislands of our own. Miller was about 
my size, so ‘at all his clothes fit me 
like the skin on a potato. Hammy 


eetle too tall an’ thin, and Locals 
or so short; but they fished out a 
swell outfits too 

We found a lot of empty eheck-books, 
sed to play draw, settlin’ at night 


couple of 


xd those rooms to 


| 


| 
~ ‘ 
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been seein’ u bit of my own 
the world.’’ 

Lord Arthur, he jumps to his feet an’ 
shakes hands with tellin’ 


just cut out his title, as he was a simple 


country, | 
preparatory to a prolonged trip around) myself in a 


em to} 


as a Switzer cheese; an’ durin’ their; by cheek It was purty good fun for| Democrat while in the United States 
leisure he edicates Eddie till be knows|}a while—until we woke up Hammy I hardly knew what to do, 1 didn’t! 
more’n a college pro Wr owed me ten million francs an’ Locals] hold openers, an’ yet if I didn’t draw 
Then the Abbey b to have fits,|was into me for fifteen, I offered to|some cards an’ see it out L stood to 
an’ when all the medicine ‘at he could|give ‘em a receipt in full if they’d|jose entirely. 1 had been corralin’ a 
make out of old soot an’ sulphur} give me their interest in the yeller pup. heap o’ city langwidge since | had been 


matches an’ such stuff is gone, he gives 
up an’ tells Eddie where he has a little 
boller island, chuck full o’ diamonds 
an’ money an’ such like plunder, Then 
he dies, an’ Eddie gets in the 
They chain a round shot to 
feet an’ hurl him off a cliff into 
angry sea, an’ when it comes to that 
part you can’t hardly breathe; but 
Eddie kicks off the chain, rips open the 
sack, an’ when he strikes the water 
he’s a free man 

He swims along for a couple of days 
until he overtakes a smuggler, an’ he 
climbs on board an’ shows ‘em how to 
run their business accordin’ to Hoyle. 
He only stays with ’em long enough 
to learn all their secrets, an’ then he 
gives ‘em the slip an’ goes to his little 
holler island. He pulls off the top, an’ 
it’s all so, what the Abbey told him 


sack 


the 


Then he lifts up his hand an’ he sez,|‘‘Come 


Eddie ’s | 


woukdn’'t 
teach him somethin’ besides eatin’ and 
sleepin’; but them two cusses wouldn’t 
sell out at the priee. When T saw that 
a hundred an’ twenty-five million dol 
lars wouldn’t buy two-thirds of a 
the sneil-binders 
eu_.ency, an’ | 
again 

One day 
front of a 


mean by a debased 


felt hurt an’ 


Hammy 


window an’ began to talk 


Jonger, an’ we heaved him out 
drift. Under ordinary 


As long as the pup had three bosses he 
mind no one, an’ [ wanted to 


seventy-five cent pup, I understood what 
lonesome 
stacked himself in 


about the gloomy ghastliness of solitude, 
until me an’ Locals couldn’t stand it no 
into a 
circumstances 
he would have rolled his eyes, pulled his 
hair, an’ ranted around about the base 


cooped up with Locals an’ 
my heart failed me. L knew I was still 
some shy on society manners; but | also 
knew ’at the’ was a heap o’ bluffin’ go 
in’ on, so [ stuck up my bet an’ called. 

**Artie,’’ I sez, holdin’ out my band, 
‘fyou’re the first lord my eyes has 
ever feasted on; but I like you—you’re 
game. It ain’t many ‘at will own up to 
bein’ a Democrat these days, not even 
in the secrecy of the ballot box, but 
here in Nevada you're safe, Pa has 
just retired from business, leavin’ me 
this little mine; but it only pays about 
ten million a year now, so I’ve made 
up my mind not to bother with it, but 
to shut it down an’ go on a tour of the 
world with my two friends here. I[ 
never cared much for school, so this will 


ungratitude of man; but this time he|be a good way to finish my edication 
looked up to the sky an’ hollered,| We was up here last fall seein’ that 
out here, quick! Hurry up! things was closed in proper order, an’ 


sez he, ‘‘1I’ll be avenged!’’ And he sure |Come on!’’ 


done it. 


He didn't believe in 
cheap little killin’s, 
the range they wanted while he 


none o’ 


fixin’ up the cards; but when he wasj|asked Locals 


ready to call their hands, the’ was 


somethin’ doin every minute, an’ don’t | thin’ to say, so we stood an’ gazed. 


you never forget it. Oh, he was a deep 
eac. It is creepy to think of any one 


We went out, an’ the’ 


I never say nothin’ until T have some 


about ten minutes we all shouted to 


gether, ‘‘It’s a balloon!’’ 


was somethin’ 
your|afloatin’ away up yonder, lookin’ like 


waited for the watchman to come up 
from below, when we expected to drive 
down to our special train an’ start for 


He gives ‘em all)a flyspeck on a new tablecloth. ‘‘What| Paris. But the snow came unexpected, 
was |is it?’’ asked Hammy. ‘‘Is it a bird?’’! and the expected watchman failed to 
Under such conditions|come; and here we are, with no food 


fit for a human, an’ all our servants in 


In| the special train, ninety miles away,’’ 


When I begun my oration Locals and 
Hammy leaned forward, holdin’ their 


Hamimy, but | 


jany 


KING GEORGE V. 


Hammy overheard mutterin’ to 
voice ‘at could be heard 
anywhere in the hotel, an’ he drew me 
to one side an’ sez, ** Hush, presimp 
thous peasant; for all you know the 
blood of Alfred flows within his veins.’’ 


‘but 


Ine 


“That ain’t my faut,’’ sez I; 


jsume of it will flow down this mountain 


side if he don’t begin stayin iwake 
daytimes,’’ | 
Still, all in all, he was a likeable | 


young feller an’ the’ ain't no doubt but 
what be saved us from bein’ lonesome 
more, He said ‘at this balloon had 
been exhibited in Los Angeles, an’ he 
had got into it just for fun; but the 
rope had parted an’ he had been fifteen 
hours on the way. It was only by luck 
‘at he had happened to have his over- 
coat along. 


He had four or five newspapers, 
which he had tied around his feet to 
keep ’em warm, but nare a library ;\s0 
after we had lied our imaginations sore 
for a week or so, we fell back on draw, 
settlin’ by cheeks at night. By a daz 
zlin’ piece of luck Artie had his money 
in the same New York bank ‘at Miller 
had, so he could use our checks, an’ 
things began to brighten, Three of us 
were playin’ for real money, an’ the 


other feller thought he was—it was 
genuine poker, an’ the stiffest game I 
ever sat in, 

Time didn’t drag none now, Artie 


knew the game, an’ it kept me in a 
sweat to beat him. White chips was a 
hundred dollars apiece; but we bet col 
ored ones mostly, to keep from litter 
in’ up the table. Spring began to loos 
en up about the first of March, an’ by 
that time Artie owed me two million 
real dollars, Locals an’ Hammy was 
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linto me for close to a billion, but I did- 


n't treasure their humble offerings 
much, ‘ceptin’ as pipelighters, We was 
keyed up to a high piteh by this time. 
an’ was beginnin’ to get thin and 
ringey about the eyes. Artie from los- 
in’ me from longin’ for the time to 
ome when L should start out to be a 
little Monte Cristo on my own hook, 
an’ Locals an’ Hammy, from pityin 
Artie an’ envyin’ me. 


On the twenty-fifth of March a 
wagon load of grub an’ four men came 
out to get things started, L see ‘em 


comin’ up the grade, an’ T piked down 
‘an told ‘em ‘at IT had landed a good 
thing, an’ just to treat me as the boss 
for a few days an’ I'd make it all right 
with ‘em, 

When Artie saw the new men he turn- 
ed pale about the gills. He owed me 
close to three millions, an’ blame if I 
didn’t feel a little sorry for him, Still, 
I'd played fair all the while, an’ [ 
‘lowed ‘at the Earl o'/Clarenden could 
stand it, and [ needed the money a heap 
more 'n some who might ‘a’ won it, 

When old Bill Sykes came in to re- 
port to me | was wearin’ a plug hat on 
the back o’ my head an’ sportin’ a 
white vest an’ a red necktie, so I look- 
ed enough like the real thing to make it 
easy for him to act his part. He came 
in an’ blurted out, right while we was 
boostin’ up a jack-pot. ‘‘That’ll do, 
me good man,’’ sez I, ‘‘ wait until this 
hand is played.’’ Bill, he took off his 
hat an’ stood humble until Artie had 


| scooped in a hundred thousand dollars, 


an’ then I told Bill be might talk. 
‘<The watchman was found froze to 
death, Mr. Hawkins,’’ sez Bill to me 
mighty respectful, ‘‘an’ your train 
waited until two relief parties had been 
drove. back by storms, an’ then it pull- 


ed out for ‘Friseo. We are all ready 
to take charge here, an’ as soon as you 
wish you can drive down in the wagon | 
an’ telegraph for the train,’’ 

Bill backed out bowin’, an’ 
plans to emigrate a little. 
Locals an’ 


we made 
! promised 
Hammy a generous rake-off, 


an’ we fixed to have a tol’able fair 
time us soon us I cashed in 
Next mornin’ | found a letter ad- 


dressed to Mr, John Hawkins, Esq. Ar 
tie wasn’t around, but Locals an’ Ham 
my was, so | opened the letter an’ 
it. This here is the letter 
ny greatest treasures, 

‘*Gentlemen,—You have all treated 
me fine an’ [ hate to skin out without 
saying good-bye But [ have not the 
nerve. I have lied to you all the time. 
I am not a real lord at all My father 
was gardener at Clarenden Castle an’ 
1 was under groom at St. James Court. 
When the younger son came to this 
country, I came with him but left him 
an’ became a waiter in New York City, 
I went to an excursion to Long Branch 
an’ got to flirting with a widow just 
for pastime. She dogged my life after 
that and my wife is something terrible 
so I took her and came to Los Angeles, 
We was as happy as any one could be 
with a wife like mine until the widow 
showed up. Then I stood between two 
fires and either one of them was hell 
so 1 got into the balloon and cut the 
rope expecting to drift over into Mexi- 
eo, You are all rich-and will not need 
the money but I always play fair and [ 
hate to skin out this way; 


read 
It’s one 0’ 


**yours truly 
i A. OC. 
‘*P. 8.—It was all I could do to keep 
from helping you with the work ‘cause 


somo of your cooking was rotten and 
you did not wash your dishes clean but 
1 knew if I worked you would not 
think me a real lord. [ hope some day 
I may be able to repay you for all your 
kindness. ’’ 

I didn’t say a word after L finished 
readin’ the letter, T had fallen too far 
to have any breath left for talkin’ 
but Hammy an’ Locals unbosomed 
their hearts something terrible. 

‘A murtain on the filthy swinel’’ 
sez Hammy, after he began to quiet 
down a little. ‘‘T would T had his 
treacherous throat within my grasp, 
that I might squeeze his inky soul back 
to the lower depths from whence he 
sprang. ’’ 

“Hush, you punkin-headed peasant,’’ 
sev I. ‘*The’s just as much of Al 
fred’s blood flowin’ through his veins 
now as the’ ever was,’’ 

‘Tis not the money | have lost 
that makes me mad,’’ sez. Locals. 
“It's finding out that a man can be 
come so degenerate that he will impose 
upon the very ones who saved his life 
deceive them, lie to them!’’ 

“Oh, he ain’t the only liar ‘at was 
ever in this hotel,’’ sez I; ‘‘an’ when 
it comes to the money you’ve lost, 
that’d be a small matter to get mad 
over, He risked just as much money 
as we did, an’ if he’d won, he wouldn’t 
a’ won a cent more,’ 


After a while they grew more re 
signed in their landwidge; but after 
we had driven down to town without 


finding him, Hammy sez, ‘‘In sooth 
‘tis bitter truth that all the world’s a 
stage; yet Fate, however cruel, never 
decreed that I should play the second 
season, as servile server to a worn out 
mine—-my ‘health is all right again, 
an’ I’m goin’ back where a feller gets 
paid decent wages for makin’ a fool of 
himself.’’ 

Suddenly Locals gave a yell of joy 
and shouted, ‘‘My fortune’s made! [ 
can take this thing and have a runaway 
boy and a lost orphan and a rich unele 
and a villainous cousin, and write the 
novel of the age about it.’’ 

‘*No, no!l’’ sez Hammy, catechin’ the 
excitement, ‘‘tragedy—make it a tra 
gedy. It is for the stage! Think of 
them lost without food and the baloon 
coming into sight! Think of the seenic 
effects, the low music as the orphan 
kneels in the middle of the stage and 
prays that the balloon may bring them 
food; and then have the villainous cous 


in the balloon- 

Well, they purt’ nigh fought about 
it, and they were still at it when I 
left them. The tingle of spring in the 
air made me wild to get back to the 
range again. J thought of little Barbie 
and what a great girl she must be by 
this time. 1 thought of the big-eyed 


winter calves huggin’ up to their moth 
ers and wonderin’ what it all meant 
I thought of old Méunt Savage, and all 
of a sudden somethin’ seemed pullin’ 
at my breast like a rope, an’ I drew 
down my winter wages, an’ set out for 
the no’th, eager as a hound pup on his 
first- hunt 


(To be Continued) 


“GO ABOUT YOUR BUSINESS"’ 


The old Temple elock in London bears 
a curious inseription, the, origin of 
which is ascribed to a chanke remark 

Some tw tindreteyca 80 ago & 
master workman was employed to re 


pair and put in a new face upo» the 
clock, When his work was nearly done 
he asked the benchers for an appropri 
ate motto to carve upon the base. They 
promised to think of one, Week after 
week he came for their dee n, but 
wis put off. One day he found them 


at dinner in commens 

‘* What motto shall I put on the clock, 
your lordship,’’ he asked of a learned 
judge 

“Oh, go about your 
Honor cried, angrily. 


business!’’ his 


‘*And very suitable for a lazy, dawdl 
ing gang!’’ the clockmaker is said to 
have muttered, as he retreated. It is 


certain that he earved ‘‘Go about your 


business’’ on the base 
The lawyers decided that no better 
warning could be given them at any 


hour of the day, and there the inserip 
tion still remains 


THE PRESERVATION OF WOOD 


There are now employed a number of 
processes whereby wood can be so aiter 
ed in eharacter that it becomes almost 
fireproof, and is no longer liable to dry 
rot or any of the disintegrations tant 
come under the head of deeay. 

Unfortunately, mz ly of these sys 
tems have a disadvantage in the matter 
of expense or in the diffieulty of work 
ing the material with ordinary tools, 
and so the inventions are neglected 

Under what is probably the hest 
method, the wood, after having its sap 
extracted by air-suction in a closed 
vessel, is charged with a solution’ of 
metallic salts, the entire treatment 
cupying about four hours. Tt is said 
that the green wood thus treated nei 
ther shrinks nor warps, thus obviating 
the seasoning generally nece ary, and 
that soft woods become so hardened 
that they can be utilized for purposes 
for which they were quite unsuited in 
their original condition, and baecome 
almost incombustible and capable of 
receiving a high polish. 

Chis system has already been adopted 
by certain of the German railways for 
the treatment of cross-ties and tele- 
graph poles 


NEW YOREK’S THREATENED 

WATER FAMINE 
The supply of water available for 
New York City is lower than it has 
been known for years, Mayor Gaynor 
has issued a proclamation calling upon 
ull citizens to be sparing as possible 
in the use of water and to prevent 
waste through such causes as leaky 
famcets, ete. No one in Manhattan or 
the Bronx is permitted to use water to 
sprinkle lawns or wash sidewalks or 
house-fronts, and the Department of 
Street Cleaning has stopped flushing 
streets or even sprinkling them before 
Sweeping, There is tallc of installing 
4’ water-metre in every house, so that 
the municipality can‘edlleet a direct fee 
for every gallon of water used, besides 
the indirect charge in taxes for the wa- 
ter supply. 

An unofficial survey made recently 
of the reservoirs in the Groton water- 
shed shows that there is on hand only 
one-quarter of the full amount of their 
capacity, This is only one-third of the 
number of gallons on band one year 
ago 
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QUEEN MARY 


Mary is as pretty a name as there 
is in our language, symbolical indeed 
of feminine England itself. Such is the 
name that our Queen bears. Yet in a 
way it is a sad misnomer, for the root 
of the word has its distinct and ac- 
knowledged significance— ‘bitterness, ’’ 
Coming to the Throne, herself loved 
and admired, with a consort looked up 
to by his people as the precursor of 
great things for our great nation, Queen 
Mary has nothing to look forward to 
but a reign of yt Mee and prosperity. 
We cannot foretell the future that is 
in the lap of the gods—but on this mo- 
mentous occasion we small humans ean, 
and will, boldly assert that this new 
era will be a great one for England, 
A a who has served his country 
in the Service which has been its glory 
and stay in the past, and must remain 
so for the future if we are to maintain 
our eminence; a Queen who has de- 
voted herself to ‘‘learning’’ her peo- 
ple, down to the very humblest, and 
their ways; who is loved for her charm 
in all situations, and for something 
more tangible, her charity; (how many 
of us know that, among the manifold 
other charities and duties of the Queen, 
she yet finds time, and has done all 
through her married life, to make sixty 
crochet woolen petticoats a year for 
poor children?)—is not that an ideal 
combination? 


I have before me two little books, 
“*Mary—the story of the Queon’s 
name,’’ by Mary L. Grant (Simpkin, 
Marshall, Is. net.), and ‘Queen 
Mary,’’ by Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke 
(Nelson, 1s. net). In the latter is an 
amusing account of a mothers’ meeting 
in Whitechapel where a royal petticoat 
was on show. | quote it verbatim: 
**An incident which occurred at a moth- 
ers’ meeting in Whitechapel goes far 
to show how these Petticoats are appre- 
ciated by the poor, As usual, one had 
been given as a present for the young 
est baby. The gift occasioned much 
excitement amongst the women, who 
eame forward to ‘look at’ and to 
‘touch’ the royal garment. Amongst 
the mothers was an old women of nine 
ty-four. ‘Ah! deary me,’ she execlaim- 
ed, ‘I wouldn't mind having another 
baby myself if I could have a petticoat 
made by the Princess.’ ’’ This is prac 
tical charity—there is so much of the 
other sort of thing about that one must 
emphasize this fact, Another account 
from the same little volume concerning 
King Edward, his daughter-in-law, and 
the Needlework Guild will not be out 
of place: ‘‘Huppening to be at the 
Imperial Institute on one of the days 
vet apart for sorting and unpacking, 
King Edward was informed that the 
Princess of Wales was in the room be- 


hearts of our cousins overseas, Simple 
acts, yet all the more charming for 
their natural simplicity and the trne 
kindliness of heart at the bottom of 
them, 

‘Queen Mary’s queenly presence and 
upright figure greatly impressed the 
Colonial mind, and her entry into a 
room was constantly remarked on as 
being truly royal. Her fair beauty 
appealed to our oversea kinsmen, who 


them she was an ideal wife for their 
future Sovereign; and much as they 
had been led to expect of her, in every- 
thing she excelled their expectations. 
Her bearing on State occasions was in 
full keeping with the Colonial idea of 
what that bearing should be, and her 
genial disposition and absolute free- 
dom from pride won all hearts. The 
kindly ways of the Duke and Duchess 
of York delighted everyone in the 
Colonies, und wherever they stayed 
they were invariably spoken of as the 
most delightful guests. 
of the Duchess at onee put all the 
ladies at their ease, and the natural 
timidity in the case of one up-eountry 
hostess soon disappeared when the 
Duchess asked to be taken to the nur 
sery to see the children, and then, in 
her charming way, invited her hostess 
to come to her room ‘to see our child 


The geniality 


iNT 


low. ‘I will go and see her,’ he said, 
and walked towards the door of the 
room, Gently pushing it open and look- 


ing in King Edward saw his daughter 
in-law, her dress covered over with a 
neat apron, and in her hand a pair of 
scissors with which she was about to 
attack one ofthe forindwhhe parcels in 
front of her) Wer face was radiant 
with pleasure, proving that her heart 
was in the work. King Edward did 
not go in, but said in a voice of evident 
satisfaction, ‘Excellent, excellent.’ ’’ 

To turn to a different phase of the 
Queen’s life—the family circle. Here, 
as elsewhere, she reigns by love and 
kindness. Upon her has devolved the 
training of a future king and others 
to be chief ornaments of the state, and 
nobly has she acquitted herself. Above 
all things, Queen Mary is a model of 
what a mother should be. Never in the 
history of royalties, probably, has there 
been such a delightful example of do- 
mestic happiness as around the fireside 
at MarlKorough House: ‘‘Her Majesty’s 
devotion to her children is seen in 
many ways. ‘They are her constant 
care. Ever mindful of the influences 
surrounding them, the selection of 
nurses and maids received at her hands 
the same attentions as in after-years 
did that of the governess and tutors. 
The children’s behavior in the nursery 
and the schoolroom was always a matter 
of moment with the Queen, In their 
infant days she was in and out of the 
nursery, and nothing pleased her more 
than to wateh her children’s happy 
faces us they played with their toys, 
and to note day by day their mental 
and physical development,’’ 


One cannot omit to refer to the rela 
tions between the Colonies and the 
King and Queen, In these days, when 
the all-important part of our govern 
ment and general organization is Em 
pire and how best to manage it and 
retain the bond of unity which has 
existed so long and so happily, what 
two people out of the whole community 
could we pick more suited to sit at the 
head of affairs? To them Empire is a 
thing of reality; they have seen it. for 
themselves: not a dream of vast things 
and an opportunity for indulging in 
unworthy sentimentalism, And the 
Colonies themselves? They have seen 
their rulers with their own eyes, they 
can therefore form their own opinions 
upon ‘personal observation and bot dis- 
torted rumor. Are not the loyal mes 
sages pouring over every day proof 
positive that those opinions are more 
than favorable? ‘To instance my as 
sertion that our Sovereigns know and 
undertsand the people over whom they 
rule, let me quote from Miss Grant’s 
little book a passage dealing with their 
Majesties’ Colonial tours: ‘Por Queen 
Mary, always deeply interested in the 
real life of the dwellers in other coun 
tries, it was not enough to be present 
at reviews and demonstrations, and 
musters of school children and soldiers. 
She wanted to see the Empire at work 
and play, and we are told that she en- 
joyed nothing more that the expeditions 
she made to the stockman’s hut in the 
Australian bush, the impromptu meals 
she shared with the lumbermen on the 
Canadian rivers, the little visits paid 
to the village homes of the Hindu wo- 
men and to native schools and little 
mission hospitals, Long before setting 
out on her great tour she had gathered 
together all the standard books on our 
Colonies and studied them carefully, 
and it is not too much to say that no 
other English woman knows so much of 
our Empire over the seas as Queen 
Mary, or understands their needs and 
problems better.’’ From the other 
book we have a simple account of just 
how the King and Queen gained the 


reu’s portraits.’ On another oceasion, 
during the same journey, an old lady, 
the wife of a clergyman living in a 
country district, was presented to the 
Royal travelers. The old lady was 
very neryous, and seeing this the Dueh 
ess at onee stepped forward, and ex 
tending both hands, warmly grasped 
those of the old Iady.’’ Let us all give 
thanks that we have such us they upon 
our throne, Vietoria, Fdward and} 
Alexandra, George and Mary: surely a| 
succession of monarchs to be proud of, 
Long live the King and Queen!—R. EB. 
M., in T. P.’s Weekly, 


A PLOT BREWING. 

Karl Grey is visiting Mr, James J. 
Hill, the railroad magnate, at the lat 
ter’s fishing resort in Quel There's 
something to talk about-—the tempter- 
in-chief of Canada and prospective 
beneficiary of reciprocity playing the 
hostto the Governor-General, the high | 
priest of Imperialism! Surely the reci 
procity pact isn’t such an awful thing 
after all’ But suppose that = Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier or Mr. Field 
ing were visiting Mr Hill in 
stead of Lord Grey, would it not be 
¢laimed in certain quarterhs that they 
had met, not to fish but to conspire as 
to the terms by which the Dominion 
could be made most useful to the United 
States?. In the mean time we will have 
to take the St, Paul maguate'’s word 
for it that freer trade relations will 
not damage our nationality. 

All agree that J, J. Hill is evtre:mely 
aggressive, and we know that in fur- 
thering his interests he is not greatly 
influenced by regard either for the land 
of his birth or that of his adoption 
He was only a lad when he left Rock- 
wood, Ovt., where be was born within 


ape ey 


saw in her « th Angi losing money. He went to St. Pe 
one they could - Hill, and interested him in the 


ee a ay 


REVIEW 


six miles of Sir Donald Mann's native 
village, and so Hill and Canada know 
little about one another in any intimate 
sense, He was the son of poor Trish 
immigrants. The Hill home at Roek 
wood was a log house, and J. J. worked 
in the village general store for four 
years. Then he went to St. Paul, work. 
ed as a shipping clerk, became a steam- 
boat and railroad ticket agent, saved 
his money, dickered in grain and other 
deals, and in 1870 made. his first inde. 
pendent venture by building a river 
steamboat. 

In 1874 Donald A. Smith, now Lord 
Stratheona, who was then Chief Com 
missioner of the Hudson’s Bay Com 
pany at Montreal, planned to buy the 
St. Paul & Pacific Railway, a diseon 
nected system in receiver’s hands and 

*aul, 


project. They both saw prosperity 
for the line if properly managed. The 
road was bought and beeame the St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Mannitoba Rail- 
road. Lord Stratheona pu in 
of the money. Hill at that time 
was worth = about $75,000 and 
he staked all that and a lot 
which he 


most 


more, 
borrowed, in he ven 


ture which people said was an absurd) your salary 


one, 
ager. 
of forty-one, his notable career. T 
road made good and formed the nu 
cleus of the Hill network of lines. 

Mr. Hill married a 
girl’’ at a boarding house, who after- 
wards presided with dignity in the finest 
home in St. Paul. And J, J. 
beeame a patron of fine 
claims to be the originator of the move 
ment for the conse 


He was also made general man- 


himself 
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QUEEN MARY 


resources of the United States, which 
he says he first agitated in an address 
before the Agricultural Society of Min 
neapolis in 1906, 
republic will have 200,000,000 people in 
1950, by which time the country's for 
ests will be ruined and its land exhaust 
ed if a halt is not called in wastefulness 
of all sorts of resources. Americans he 
classes as u nation of spendthrifts- 
an obvious remark, of course. 


One of Hill’s best department heads | 
on the Great Northern for many yeats | 


was a Canadian, Mr, George O, Somers, 
a brother of Mr. G, T. Somers, the well 
known Toronto financier, Mr. Somers 
was born in Barrie, worked as a tele 
graph operator at Stayner, went over to 
“the Great Northern, climbed right up 
from freight drummer to general freight 
agent, then general passenger agent, and 
later one of the vice-presidents. 
years ago he went to New York as gen 
eral tratlic manager of the United Fruit 
Company. When in Toronto, not long 
ago, however, Mr, Somers said that 
Canada had taken such strides receatly 
that he thought he would like to be 
back here again, and he may some day. 
SOTHERN’S LEAP FOR LIFE 
There is a time for everything, and 
it is quite as important to know when 
to refrain from doing a thing as to 
know when to do it, And yet, if this 
had been understood by the acrobat in 
this tale, which cotta: He to a writer 
in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, is 
told by E. H. Sothern of his father, 
the famous ‘‘Lord Dundreary,'’ there 
would have been no story to tell, 
‘*My father in his youth was once 
playing in a romantic drama wherein 
he made a tremendous leap—-a leap 
from his lady-love’s tower to au mattress 


And so he commenced, at the rhe econ’ began, my father was gratified to 
he 


‘*dining-room | 


arts. He} 


He believes that the} 


Some) 


vation of the natural; lean, 


jshot the 


jof applause 


ye LF 
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behind a wooden rock on the stage far 
below. It was a thrilling leap, and my 
father, no doubt, enjoyed the applause 
it won him; but one night he sprained 
his ankle, and vowed he would leap no 
more. 

“*So the manager hired a professional 
nerobat to do the leap, made up as my 
father’s counterpart, while my father 
would slip back under cover of the " 
tower wall, and descend to his dress- Forty years ago. when the ery passed 
ing room by means of a hidden ladder, | COW" the coast of the northern Pacific 

“The afternoon the acrobat came to| from Alaska to the Golden Gate at San 
the stheatre to rehearse he made the Francisco the Indian bands were com 
leap, and then he began to express his]! Jt was a cry of terror, There were 
disgust. no Indians so cruel nor so crafty as 

‘What's the matter?’’ asked althese fieree Hydah bands when they 
young member of the company, who embarked in their dug out war canoes 
was an incorrigable joker. . te es egg — for gate Vie- 

rw ‘y Pi gp va: 4 ‘ ims. ne strain of Japanese blood in 
adesd ule ae roi Fly ‘f Pe them seem to have added to their war 
Siae A Hea WR pines deas and | like ferocity on the warpath, And it 
cork leg could do it. Now, if they'd let | ve i. jee Oe Ree age Magia 
me throw a couple of flipflaps ‘in the dine wake Re the gods, they nee 
iY an: T-comé dowh’ esh and drink the blood of 

16 (Bp ay , human offerings. That was forty years 
rm Splendid, c ied the young actor.|ago—rather less, in fact. 

The very thing! f Today when the ery goes out that 

‘““You donSt think the boss would ( 


. o I the Indian bands are coming it is hailed 
mind?’ said the aerobat doubtfully with acclaim by the white dwellers in 
‘* "Mind? Why, man, he’ll be tickel-|the Coast cities, for the Indians are 


ed to death. Ten to one he'll raise|the musical entertainers on the 


(By J. 


west 
jar aye side of the Pacifie slope, north of the 
‘That evening when the great leap forty-ninth parailel. Today they come 

on occasions in hordes as before, but 
sce the acrobat, a perfect picture of|with a difference. Clad they are not 
himself, crouching in the shadow of the|in war paint and feathers but in many 


window. colored uniforms trimmed with 


‘Love, good night—good night!'| tiful quantity of gold braid. Armed 
my father cried they are, but with cornets and trom 
“*Stay, moaned the bones and piecolos and band pieces. Not 
she threw herself on his ‘Stay,|in dug-out canoes do they come, but 
that leap is death!’ every man, for the most part, in his 
‘“*Nay, nay, my own, ‘tis honor. T|]own’ rakish looking fishing schooner, 
‘tisstrue, but there is that within|comfortably equipped with cabin, and 
a speedy set of gasoline engines for use 
when winds are contrary. As an anti 
climax to the scenes of savagery of 
forty years ago, nothing could afford 
a more strinking antithesis 
‘*Musie hath charms to soothe the 


a plen 


heroine, and 
neck 


|savage breast,’’ proclaimed the poet 
Congreve For some three hundred 
years we British have been assuring 
one another that it is so by repeatir 
the lines. But perhaps neither Con 


greve, nor you, nor I, if confronted 
with the problem of how best to civi 
lize the cannibal tribes in a district of 


some four hundred thousand square 
miles, would have selected the brass 
band method. In short, the only argu 
ment in its favor is that it has done 


the work and produced the goods 

It was the Rev. John Dunean, the 
pioneer missionary sent out to work 
by the Anglican church, who thought 
of the idea. The good man’s soul was 
filled with a sense of the difficulty of 
the work. For long years he saw little 


Sedgwick Cowper) | 


result. Tribal customs must be ob 
served. ‘‘It was only the sight of his 
tears when we were killing a woman 
slave from Alaska on the beach at Port 
Simpson that made me think that it 
must be wrong to make him,’’ 


said an 


Indian to the writer in talking over 
the change which had come to pass. 
The Indian in question, then a little 
boy in training to be a flesh-eater, is 


now, and has been for many years a 


Civilizing the Red Man By Brass | 
Bands 


that it is in the nature of a competition 
that only one can win,’’ ; 

This sentence taken from the letter 
of the native leader of the Port Simp 
son Band to the present writer is the 
kind of sentence that has taken most 
of us two thousand years to learn to 
write, The marvel of it is the greater 
when you remember that the fathers 
of the men who write thus of each 
other spent their time,in bloodthirsty 
feuds, and, on  oeeasion, 
averse to eating one another 

The brass band as a means of civil: 
zation has quite justified itself on the 
Pacifie coast, 


were not 


CAPTURING TWO LIVE LION CUBS 


Beurding a lion in his den is not half 
so hazardous as stealing cubs from a 
lionness; yet the latter feat has been 
attempted—with suecess, if we may be 
lieve an East-Indian hunter, Nizam 
Shah, who recounts his adventure ip 
Sarasvati (Allahabad), An Englshman 
irous of securing couple of live 
eubs for a friend’s zoo, commissioned 
the Mussulman to obtain them, off ring 
him a prize of one thousand 
(about $333), The hunter, 
himself with a trusty 
cartridges, and lunch enough to last 
him four days, set out, all by himself 
to walk alongside a mountain stream 
After twenty-four hours of marehing 
on the morning of the second day, he 
came upon what he thought to be the 
footprints of a lioness who apparently 
had come to the stream to drinI It 
Was quite difficult to decipher the tracks 
on the rocks, but, following the tr 
best he could, he scaled about haif the 
hill Suddenly he heard a 
he took to be the roar 
wus stalking. He at once climbed a tall 

with loaded gun waited for 
further developments However, noth 
ing happened, and the beast continwed 
on her way 
imbed 


de 


rupees 
arming 
rifle, plenty of 


noise that 
of the animal he 


tree, and 


When all was quiet 


he 
rain followed 


down and once ¢ 


the footprints until he ne to a point 
vhere the jungle was dense and the 
rocks rose high on all sides His in 
stinet told him to climb a tree and re 
connoitre. From his high perch he 
gazed right into the eave into which 
the lionness had jumped, and where 
she presumably made her home Now 
he was within sight of his prize, but 


since by this time it was nearly dark 
he could do nothing until morning, Se 
he ate some of his dry bread, drank 
a few sips of water which he was carry 
ing in a gourd-flask, and made himself 
as comfortable as he could in the tree 
until’ the y dawned. Before long the 
lionness ventured out of her den. If 
she had come within range of his ribe 
he would have shot her dead, But this 


Christian 


The first set of band instruments to 
be brought into the country was one 
which Rev. Mr, Dunean picked up in 
England. A manufacturer was telling 
the missionary of his non-suc s at 
LOL Mie «be 2 eee mint em, dey oo 
A thovght struck the missionary, ‘‘I’ll 
buy the instruments from you,’’ he said, 

‘*T'll give them to you,’’ said the 
manufacturer when be heard the pur 
pose for which they were wanted, 

Just before he embarked at Van 
couver for the north again the mission 
ary remembered something that he had 
previously forgotten. He had the in 
struments, but he could neither teach 
nor play them, Someone told him of a 
bandmaster, and he repaired’ thither. 

‘*T want you to teach me all these 
instruments,’’ said the missionary 

**Certainly,’’ replied the musician 
‘*When will you begin to take the les 
sons?’’ 

‘*At once,’’ said Mr. Dunean, ‘‘ My 
boat leaves in a day and a half 
t} So for a day and a half the mission 
ey ’ q ary gave diligent study to learning how 
to play and teach a brass 


band 


OVA TRAIT AC 


But his methods with the Indians 
were short. Giving every man an in 
strument in his hands, he said: ‘‘ Here, 
take this. Go out in the bush and 
learn to play it.’’ After a period of 


some four weeks, in whieh the woods 
of the Tismpsean Peninsula were filled 
with mourning and the wild animals 
filled with fright, every man came back, 
able to extract 
inent For the 
northern British 
musician, 


Onee the Port 


music from his instru 
Indian of Alaska and 
Columbia is a born 


Simpson band—the 


wis not to be. An hour after her de 
parture the intrepid hunter got dowa 
and began slowly to make his way te 
the cave. To tell the rest of the stery 
in the narrator’s own words ; 
On looking into the pit 1 found the 
lioness’s two cubs—about as large as 
wntonay a Thjo. 
tacle delighted my heart . . but 
since the cave was about enght cubits 
deep, and the rock was perfectly per 
pendicular, IT felt puzzled as to how 
to get into it. After much vogitation, 
[found that a low braneh of a tree was 
hanging part way into the pit. This 
would help me to get down. I deposited 
my gun on the rock, and made up my 
mind to use the limb of the tree to 
assist me in enter the cave. My 
weight made the branch hang a little 
lower down, and J was thus able to 
reach the bottom of the hole 
Presuming that their mother had re 


Nosing with  egeh ¢ 


turned, the cubs came out of their neok 
and slowly walked over to where I was 
Thereupon I took off my coat and 


bound the Jittle beasts up in it, then 
taking hold of it [ began to figure how 


I could get away with my booty 

Now, for the first time, I] imissed the 
branch of the tree whieh had helped me 
deseend But horror of horrors, it was 


not within my reach. 


After I had got 
down, the 


minute my weight was re 


moved, it had resumed its former posi 
tion, leaving me absolutely nonplussed, 
and my plight was miserable in the ex 
treme 

Meantime the cubs tied up in my 
eoat had begun to make a little noise 
[ unwrapped them and put them down 
ina corner, and in order to prevent them 
from coming over to me, for they could 
and did seratch me, I put my coat be 
tween them and myself 

Now I began to hear a noise which 
I at once took to be proceeding from the 
lionness I quietly sat down Instead 
of looking into the cave, she turned her 


back toward it, being attracted by the 
rifle whieh | had deposited upon a stone 


original band of Rev. John Dunean 

: journeyed to Vancouver, and wrested 

the Prince of Wales honors from the 

best bands of the whole Paecifie coast 

They have won the championship of the 

my heart will bear me up-—thine image, province from al] comers, not excepting 
love, And, so, good night, good night.’ ;the fine military bands of the Coast and 

‘*He kissed her madly on the brow, |!!terior cities 


tore himself from her clinging arms, It is no mean music _ these bands 
and rished across the open place into|aspire to, You would listen in vain 
the shadow. for an example of the ragtime | school. 

‘€4Jump!’ he hissed between his} In the competition in the Empress 
teeth, Theatre at Prince Rupert on Victoria 


‘*And out, straight out into the air, Day the Skidegate Ts 
acrobat. Twice — his 
shape whirled around like a great fly 4 5 . 
wheel, Then he landed lightly and|overture to “W illiam Vel 7 gave the 
easily on the topmost point of the overture to ‘* William Tell; the Ay 
wooden rock. ansh Band the overture to Gounod’s 
‘**Roars of laughter and thunders |‘‘Faust;’’ the Kineolith Band the over 
shook the theatre. The|ture to Wagner's ‘‘Stradella;’’ Port 
acrobat bowed stiffly and strutted off Simpson Band the overture to Hart 
into the wings with his arms folded,jman’s ‘*A Night in Berlin,” and the 
But the remarks of my poor father on|Metlakatla Band the ‘‘Trocadero 
his ladder have not come down tous,’’|overture ; 
There is no mistaking the musician 
Sr ally zest to these contests. A practical 
PLANTS BREAKING UP AN ISLAND |/evidence is, perhaps, most easily seev 
The layman would scarcely associate |from afar, in the bald fact that it cost 
great strength with so delicate and|the Skidegate Band nearly six hundred 
fragile a thing as maidenhair fern, yet dollars to make the trip over from 
if its roots have not sufficient room Graham Island. But most of these men 
they will break the pot in which thejare in very comfortable financial cir 
plant grows. Blades of grass will force |cumstances, and gladly defray the cost 
the curbstones between which they |out of their own pockets for the satis 


d won the over 
lithe |ture contest with a really brilliant in 
erpretation of Lavelle’s ‘* Bridal Rose’? 


| spring up out of their place, and in a |faetion of taking part in the contest. 


single night a crop of small mushrooms| It is easy to be wise after the event, 
has been known to lift a large stone. jand to see that Rey, John Duncan, un 
Indeed, plaints are on record as having consciously, perhaps, acted with the 
broken the hardest rocks wisdom of a trained psychologist when 

The island of Aldahra, to the north-;he selected the brass band as a means 
west of Madasear, is becoming smaller of civilizing the Tndian, Tn an era of 
through the action of the mangroves refining art it gives scope for the in 
that grow along the foot of the cliffs.|born love of competition, the appeal to 
They eat their way into the rocks in all/the tribal! spirit, the sense of personal 
directions, and into the gaps thus form loyalty and discipline of service under 
through ‘the action of the mangroves |a chief or leader, which generations of 
ed the waves force their way. In time telnet life have made native to the In 

ri y reduce the island to] dian. 

p+ ig premebiy 2084 ‘*We congratulate our brothers from 


roaring at it in a terrifying 
The rays of ‘the sun, falling direetly 
upon the steel barrel, made the gun 
shine brightly, and claimed the atten- 
tion of the big beast, who switched her 
tail, which was hanging into the pit 

My condition at this time ean better 
be imagined than deseribed; but my 
very desperation made me think and act 
fast f at once grabbed hold of the 
tail that was hanging over the edge of 
the The lonness fave a jump, and 
quick as a flash IT was landed outside, 
and, us luck would have it, near my 
rifle. 1 had presence of mind left to 
grasp the gun and fire it at the lion 
ness, and killed her instantly, 

The rest was easy. The hunter went 
back to the city and brought back the 
Englishman to verify his story, <A 
ladder was brought and lowered into 
the pit, and the cubs were taken out 
and finally sent to the zoo.—Translation 
made for the Literary Digest. 


manner 


KNEW THE REASON 


‘*Papa,’’ said the hopeful youth, 
‘fean you tell me what is natural phil 
osophy?’’ 

‘'OF course T can,’’ said papa, proud 
aud relieved to find that there was at 
last something he eould tell his off 
spring. ‘*Natural philosophy is the 
science of cause and reason. Now, for 
instance, you see the steam coming out 
of the spout of the kettle, but you 
don’t know why or for what reason it 
does so, and— —'* 

‘*Oh, but I do, papat’’ chirped the 
hope of the household. ‘‘The reason 
the steam comes out of the kettle is so 
that mamma may open your letters 
without yeur knowiug it!’’ 
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FALSE PRETENCES 


(By Alan Lethbridge) 


For about the tenth time that morn- 
ing I read the following paragraph in 
the Daily Wire: 

“The great fancy dress ball at the 
Savoy to-night, in aid of the Holborn 
Hospital, promises to be one of the 
most important events of this crowded 
season, Neither time nor trouble have 
been spared by the promoters in order 
to ensure the success of the undertak 
ing, and the demand for tickets has 
been enormous. As already stated, the 
Duchess of Lincoln has arranged six 
sets of Lancers, illustrative of certain 
hitorieal periods, and the dancers tak- 
ing part in them will, as far as possible, 
consist of the actual descendants of the 
personages they represent, 

‘*Royalty has promised to be present, 
were additional attraction needed, and 
the catering has been placed in the ex- 
verienced hands of that great chet, 
Monsieur Ginaldo. A few more tickets 
remain for disposal, at the inelusive 
charge of three guineas.’’ 

Three guineas, and my dress allow- 
ance already overdrawn! And I did 
want to go so tmhuch. 

I had sounded my father, who receiv- 
ed the proposition that he should pre 
sent me with a ticket with disdain. 
‘*Nonsense! my dear Estelle, nonsense! 
Three guineas frittered away on an 
evening's amusement, with nothing to 
show for it afterwards but an impaired 
digestion. Never heard of such a 
thing! Besides, little girls should learn 
economy, and an overdrawn dress al 
lowance three weeks after the com 
mencement of a quarter! No, certainly 
not!’? With which, he had seized his 
hat and marched pompously off to the 
City. 

Mother, I knew, was quite hopeless, 
while Jack, my brother, is always in a 


state of financial drought. But sym 
pathy is a valuable commodity some 


times, so 1 went to Jack and told him 
all my woes. He was really quite a 
dear about it, and full of suggestions. 

‘*Supposing you did get a ticket,’’ he 
asked, ‘* who going to chaperone 
you?”’ 

‘*Jack,’’ I answered, ‘‘for the one 
thousand and oneth time, Lady Temple 
ton, She said she’d meet me in the 
foyer. But as I see no prospect of 
raising three guineas this side of Christ 
mas, what on earth is the good of irri- 
tating me by asking 

Jack puffed silently 
minute or two, and then said: ‘‘If 
you've got any pluck, Estelle, I think} 
I can tell you how to get in. You aren’t 
a bad hand at bluff, and, what’s more, 
you’re quite decent looking, which is 
important. Go as a newspaper corres 
pondent.’’ 

I stared at him in amazement. ‘‘ Why 
not tell me to go as the Queen of Sheba 
or something?’’ I answered crossly. 
‘*Newspaper correspondent! You know 
I’ve never written a line in my life, 
and that I can’t even spell. I wonder 
why it is all men, and especially broth- 
ers, are so silly?’’ 

Jack continued smoking placidly for 
A mbneTE-OF VW, and then went on: 
‘*My dear girl, knowing your capabili- 
ties, I did not for a moment mean to 
suggest that you should go as a real 
correspondent, In fact, I mentioned 
the word ‘bluff.’ But say you repre 
sent a paper, and that you’ve lost your 
ecard of admission. If the man at the 
door is young, and you look at him like 
I’ve seen you looking at that Johnny 
in the Guards’’—Jack is so rude some- 
times—‘‘ you'll get in all right.’’ 

Well, I’m ashamed to say that 
though I spurned the suggestion with} 
all the scorn it deserved, I simply 
couldn't get the idea out of my mind. 
I rushed round to see Vi Templeton, 
who went into fits of laughter, and said 
it was ‘‘splendid,’’ and ‘‘so original.’’ 
With encouragement of that sort, and 
from sueh a quarter, I should scarcely 
have been human if I had resisted. Be 
sides, I salved my conscience by swear 
ing inwardly that on the very first pos 
sible occasion I would send the Holborn 
Hospital three guineas, and mark it 
‘*conseience money,’’ like the people 
do Wwho’ve been swindling Mr. Lloyd 
George. Fortunately, I possessed a rip 
ping Spanish costume, and I happened 
to know that it suited me down to the 
ground, 

I was quietly superior when I saw 
father again. He certainly made some 
rather unpleasant remarks about my 
friends, ‘‘who, by giving me a ticket 
against his wishes, were openly encour 
aging a rebellious daughter to perse 
vere in gross extravagance,’’ But I was 
far too excited to worry over anything 
he said, and the minutes seemed hours 
till the time arrived for me to start. 

I must frankly admit my heart jump 
ed a little when the taxi drew up the 
Savoy entrance, The place was a 
blaze of light, and the vestibule was 
crammed with people dressed in every 
conceivable costume, As a rule, I hate 
personal remarks, but I couldn’t help 
feeling rather pleased when I heard a 
man, who looked like Charles IT., say to 
a friend dressed like a toreador: ‘‘ By 
George! that’s a pretty girl, wonder 
who she is.’’ It gave me just that little 
touch of self-confidence I needed, I 
waited for a lull at the barrier, and 
then walked boldly up, 

‘*I’m so sorry, I’ve lost my ticket,’’ 
I began. 

‘*So I am sorry,’’ the official inter- 
rupted; *‘but if I let in everyone who 
said they’d lost their tiekets, all Lon- 
don would be here to-night.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘T quite understand; 
but I’m not here for pleasure, I’m 
press.’ 

‘Oh, that’s different,’’ answered the 
man, ‘*What paper?’’ 

Horror of horrors! In my excitement 
I'd quite forgotten what | was going to 
represent. I am sure I must have gasp- 
ed, and my throat felt quite dry, but I 
managed to say, ‘Daily Wire.’’ 

‘*Daily Wire; all right then, I’ll let 
you through,’’ and with a smile, ‘‘ mind 
you give us a good notiee!’’ 

Needless to say, I didn’t wait for an 
more talk; I just fled along the corri- 
dor and found Vi Templeton waiting 
for me as she had arranged. 

There is a proverb, I believe, which 
says that stolen fruit tastes sweetest; 
and certainly applied to stolen dances 
it is quite correct, I don’t think T was 


is 


silly questions.’’ 
at his pipe for a 


ever at a ball I enjoyed so much. The 
music was divine, the floor lovely, and 


I ran across quite a lot of old friends. 
Vi Templeton was also enjoying herself 
hugely, | could see; and T noticed her 
dancing with an uncommonly good- 
looking ‘‘erusader,’’ 


During a pause she beckoned to me 
and said: ‘‘ Estelle, 1 want very much 
to introduce to you a friend of mine, 
Mr, Esdaile, Isn't his crusading dress 
lovely?’’ Then turning to him, she re- 
marked with a malicious twinkle in 
her eye: ‘‘1 know you'll get on awfully 
well with Miss Fanshawe, Jim; you'll 
have such lots in common. Miss Fan- 
shawe is quite a rising journalist.’’ 

I think [ could have killed Vi, there 
and then, Things had been going very 
nicely, and there was absolutely no ne- 
cessity to tell a stranger what I was 
supposed to be. However, I realized L 
was on for it, and must play the game 
to the bitter end. So I put on a rather 
superior air, and said: ‘*Do you write, 
Mr. Esdaile?’’ 

**Not very much,’’ he answered. ‘‘T 


have so much to attend to in other 
ways.’* 
Thank goodness, I thought, then I 


shall be pretty safe in anything I state. 

Mr. Esdaile proved a charming part- 
ner, and after a waltz, when he sug- 
gested sitting out for a spell in the 
palm court, I agreed with alacrity. 

**T suppose you are here on business, 
aren’t you,Miss Fanshawe?’’ he haz 
arded, once we were comfortably en- 
seonced in a corner, ‘‘If it’s not a rude 
question, what paper do you repre 
sent?’? 

Same old question, I thought, and the 
same old lie must be the answer. 

**Daily Wire,’’ I replied a little un- 
j easily. 

‘*Daily Wire,’’ he said with what 
seemed an air of slight surprise, ‘‘ Daily 
Wire; really, that’s interesting.’’ 

**T don’t see anything very interest 
ing in it,’’ I replied; ‘‘it’s a fairly 
well-known paper, isn’t it?’’ 

‘*That it is,’’ he said enthusiastical 
ly, ‘‘cireulation going up every day, I 
believe. And how do you like journal 
ism? Hard work, isn’t it?’’ and his 
eyes twinkled. 

‘Terribly hard,’’ was my answer, 
‘‘long hours and very little pay.’’ 

Now I had embarked upon a voyage 
into the unknown, I decided I had bet- 
ter put in all the frillings. 


“*And as for editors,’’ I went on, 
‘‘well, they don’t know what they 
want themselves., First it’s one thing 
and then it’s another. They’re quite 
an impossible class of people,’’ I end- 
ed up rather uncertainly. 

**Oh, really!’’ answered my com- 


panion with an amused smile, ‘‘as bad 
as that, are they? What’s the editor of 
the Wire like? I’ve heard he’s not a 
bad sort of chap.’’ 

**Oh, he’s all right in his way,’’ was 
my reply. ‘‘A bit of an old fogey, you 
know. Wears a velvet coat and a skull 
cap, and regards himself as a sort of 
lord of creation. But, there, he might 
be worse. Have you ever done any- 
ching or wre -wirer 

** Not lately,’’ was the answer,\and I 
heaved a sigh of relief, I didn’t'at all 
relish the turn the conversation was 
taking, and | wanted to switch on to 
something else, so I said: ‘‘Have you 
known Vi Templeton long? She’s my 
great chum, I’m devoted to her.’’ 

**Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I used to know 
her pretty well before she got married, 
but once there is a husband on the 
scenes, bachelor friends take a back 
seat. What are your opinions of matri- 
mony, Miss Fanshawe?’’ 


‘*T think it’s all nonsense,’’ I replied. 
‘*T believe in freedom for women. Un- 
trammelled by the fetters of a home 
and «a husband, she can accomplish 
something, no matter how small, for the 
good of her sex.’’ r 

I had heard a Suffragette speaker 
make that statement, and I thought it 
sounded the sort of thing a woman jour- 
nalist would say. My partner laughed 
and remarked: 

‘*Well, that’s very positive, isn’t it? 
You'll never marry anyone, even an 
editor, eh?’’ 

[ wished he wouldn’t harp back in 
that aggravating way to editors and 
journalism, It made me feel very awk- 
ward, 

‘*No chance for the Daily Wire 
man?’?’ he went on; ‘‘or perhaps he’s 
already married. A skull cap speaks of 
matrimony, You don’t know, perhaps, 
whether he wears carpet slippers or 
no?’’ 

‘*7 don’t know, and I don’t care!’’ 
I answered severely; and I very nearly 
gave myself away by saying I’d never 
seen him, Then we went to supper, 
which was really excellent, and Mr. Es- 
daile proved himself a most charming 
man. In fact, I began to query in my 
own mind whether single bliss and do- 
ing ‘‘something for the cause of wo 
manhood’’’ really was preferable to 
having a home of one’s own and a hus- 
band—if the latter possessed all the 
qualities of my partner. 

At any rate, I know one thing, I en- 
joyed myself thoroughly, and was real- 
ly sorry when Vi came up to me and 
said she positively must be going. Did 
1 know what time it was?—well past 
four, 


Mr. Esdaile eseorted us to the car- 
riage, and he really looked awfully 
handsome in his armor, even in the day- 
light, which is a good deal more than 
I felt. As he was leaning through the 
window making his adieux, he turned 
to me with a smile and said: ‘‘I say 
Miss Fanshawe, what about your copy? 
Too late for press now, you know,’’ and 
with that he laughed outright as we 
drove off. 


‘* Well, my dear,’’ said Vi, ‘‘how do 
you like Mr, Esdale? Don’t you think 
he’s a dear? and what’s more, he’s very 
eligible. He’s going ahead like a roc- 
ket, and making lots of money. Your 
face when I said you were a journalist, 
was too funny. I couldn’t say wnat 
paper you were supposed to represent, 
as you hadn’t told me, You know who 
he is, of course, don’t you? He's the 
managing editor of the Baily Wire, 


Two days later, as I was recoverin 
from the effects of the dance, for { 
admit something had upset me though 
not what father suggested, I received 


the following letter from the Daily 
Wire office: 
Dear Miss Fanshawe, 

I have asked Lady Templeton to 
dinner and a theatre next Tuesday 
and it would give me so much plea- 
sure if you would also come, can 
promise [ shall not appear in a 
velvet coat and a skull cap; and it 
seems the only way T[ can sepay 
you for the excellent copy about 
the Holborn Hospital Ball you so 
kindly supplied the Daily Wire. 

ra. Fi you are none the worse 
for the long hours, 

Yours sincerely, 
Jim Esdaile, 
Of course | went. Tt was the only 
thing to do. 


I’ve changed my mind about editors, 
if I ever had a mind to change. I find 
that they do know what they want, and 
they seem to have a way of getting it. 
Judging also from my own experience, 
as husbands they are admirable. 


SPORT 


Wouldn't you think these — sports 
writers might think half of once be- 
fore they serve up some of the things 
they do? Hash articles from the Sas- 
katoon Capital: 

“Prank Dickinson, the outfielder 
with Moose Jaw, is an example of the 
ball player whose love for the me 
keeps him on the diamond. Dickinson 
is a mine owner, with a present in- 
come of $1,000 a month, whieh prom- 
ises to increase to $3,000 before the 
present season is over, His salary in 
the Canadian 


circuit is probably 
around $200. Hence it is easy to see 
that something besides the monthly 
stipend is keeping the speedy .out- 


fielder in the game, The ex-California 
leaguer, who is also an ex-University 
of California coach, aspires to own a 
ball club in the Northwestern league. 
He made overtures to the Vietoria 
management a few weeks ago, and 
remarked when he left with Bill Hur- 
ley for the twilight fields that he 
would own a club in the cireuit in two 
months, ’* 


Oe a 


‘VE nothing to say about that in 
come from the mines; I hope it’s 
right, and | can imagine a man 
playing ball. with any sort of an in 
come, just for love of the game. But 
how does it happen that Moose Jaw 1s 
paying an outfielder two hundred a 
month? Suppose that the other two 
outfielders for Moose Jaw got the 
same, and there is half of the salary 
limit gobbled up by three men, and the 
other half left to be divided among 
the infielders and battery men, who 
by all the rules of baseball manage 
ment, are due to get a good bit more 
than any outfielder, According to this 
Saskatoon dopster, the Moose Jaw 
infield and battery men get about half 
what the outfielder does and there’s 
nothing left for extra men at that. 
Why not do a little mental arithmetic 

before putting out such stuff. 
. . 


HEN there’s that indecent dream 
that the Calgary papers had a- 
bout Wilson and Standridge, 

Wilson was sojd to the Philadelphia 
Nationals and Stundridge to the De- 
Troitsy According to the dope, the Ath 
letics Pvere in such haste to get Wilson 
that they wanted him to hit the trail 
for the grass-grown streets of oll 
Philadelphia not later than the first 
of July. Detroit wasn’t in such a pick- 
le for, Pete, but kept bidding higher 
ond higher until they got to two thous- 
and dollars ‘er delivery, f. 0. b., uny 
time before tle world’s series ia the 
jell, ‘ 

What I like most about those of- 
fers is that they came from the best 
teams. Of course, Detroit started off 
a bit mean and only won nineteen out 
of the first twenty-one games—or was 
it twenty? Right now Detroit is only 
leading the second best team in the 
American league by fifty or sixty points 
and it is only natural that the team 
should be looking for something better 
than it has in pitchers—only natural, 
too, that they should find the very man 
they need in Calgary. What feazes me 
is that they are willing to wait until 
fall. Why not take Pete now and 
win all their games instead of letting 
the other teams get away with fifteen 
or sixteen games while they are only 
winning thirty-eight or forty? It is 
very careless of Detroit, but maybe 
Mr, Savage wouldn’t let Pete go until 
Calgary has copped the flag—not even 
for two thousand plunks. 

And those foolish Philadelphians! It 
seems after all that they decided to 
allow the Terrible Tug stay with Cal- 
gary until fall, too. I suppose they 
heard that Detroit was reckless and 
they thought they’d take a chance too, 
Maybe they hadn’t the heart to part 
Pete and Tug so they would never 
meet more, and so they are leaving 
Tug for fall delivery, too. They’re 
mighty foolish, take it from me, Their 
outfield—Paskert, Magee and Walsh— 
only made six hits out of a team total of 
eight the other day and Paskert only 
made one two-bagger in his and Magee 
nothing but a two-bagger and a home 
run, Outfielders who ean’t do better 
than that ought to have the can and 
have it quick, especially when a_bet- 


ter man—like Tug—can be had for 
eight hundred dollars—fiive hundred 
down and three hundred more if he 


made good. And how could he fail to 
make good with only such dubs as the 
Phillie outfield to beat? Pshaw, it is 
too easy to talk about, but, just the 
same we aren’t to be deprived of Pete 
and Tug just because such teams as 
Detroit and Philadelphia want them. 
Not much! Nor more! Nor even most! 


CANADA AMONG THE FOREMOST 
GRAIN PRODUCING COUNTRIES 


Like most young countries, Canada 
has devoted herself very largely to the 
business of grain growing, When we 
consider her small population, Canada 
easily ranks among the foremost grain 
producing countries of the world, 

This one branch of erop production 
is worth more in dollars and cents to 
the Dominion than all the rest of the 
crops put together; the crops produced 
in 1909, according to the census and 
statistics printed monthly by the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Ottawa, 
reached the sum of $532,992,100, Of 
this amount grain crops made up $330,- 
492,400, Encouraging as are these re- 
turns when compared with those of past 
years, a consideration of the 


amount of land not yet under cultiva- 
tion and suitable for grain production, 
along with the results that will yet be 
obtained from better methods of culti- 
vation, ete, indicate for Canada one 
of the brightest futures now before 
any country. Z 

The following table gives the total 
production and market value of the 
principal grain crops grown in 1909, 


Rye is one of the least important of 
the cereal grains and its production 
is chiefly confined to Ontario, Field 
ag is another of the crops which has 
helped to swell Ontario’s large crop 
production, about ninety per cent. of 
this crop being raised in Ontario. The 
pea weavil which a few years ago did 
so much damage in Ontario, has to a 
large extent ceased its ravages, and 
peas are onee more taking place among 
the principal crops grown. The produe- 
tion of the buckwheat crop is greatest 
in Ontario, Quebee and New Brunswick, 
very little being produced in the West- 
ern Provinees. While the acreage cov- 
ered by this crop is small compared to 
some of the others, the pereentage in- 
crease in the past few years is very 
high. Mixed grains for both grain and 
fodder production are grown extensive- 
ly in Ontario and in some sections of 
both the eastern and western provinces. 
Flax is largely grown in the prairie 
provinces, and is used as a feed for 
stock and for the manufacture of linen. 
Southwestern Ontario is the section 
which produces most of the bean crop; 
the counties of Kent and Elgin supply- 
ing nearly one-half of all the beans 
grown in Canada. A large amount of 
this crop is exported to the New York 
and Boston markets. Corn for grain, 
like the bean crop, seems to have adapt- 
ed itself to the soil and climatic condi- 
tions of Southwestern Ontario, A good 
deal of the corn produced in this dis- 
trist is now being used for seed in other 
parts of Ontario and Quebec which are 
not so well suited to the raising of 
husking corn, 

In the growing of grains, the aim 
should be to obtain on a given are 
the largest yield and the best qualit, 
at the minimum cost. In some parts 
of the country this is being done, but 
farmers are not generally making use 
of the opportunities at their disposal. 

There are many agencies at work 
tending to the improvement of the 
grain industry of Canada. Much is be- 
ing done in the distribution of the best 
varieties of grain by the Central Ex- 
perimental Farm at Ottawa, by the Do- 
minion Experiment Stations situated in 
the different provinces, by the Cana- 
dian Seed Growers’ Association, and by 
the Experimental Union at Guelph. In 
this connection, in*an educational way, 
the work of the Agricultural College at 
Guelph, the Agricultural Departments 
at Ottawa and at Toronto have been of 
very great value. 

The selection of the best varieties 
of different grains is one of the most 
important steps in successful grain 
growing. Not only is there a great 
difference in the yield per acre of these 
different varieties, but there are great 
differences in strength of straw, in rust 
resistance and in quality, As an ex- 
ample of this difference in varieties, let 
us take the question of quality in oats. 
Quality in oats is indicated largely by 
the percentage of hull. In this one 
point alone there is enough di epee 

ween thin and thick hulléf varieties 
to make the actual feeding value of the 
thin hulled variety, if the yields per 
acre were the same, greater by ten per 
cent. than that of the thick hulled oat. 

Besides the selecting of the best 
varieties, it is very important that the 
best seed of these varieties be also se- 
lected for sowing. Careful experiments 
conducted in duplicate at Guelph over a 
period of five years show an average 
yield per acre of 19 per cent. in favor 
of large, plump, sound seed, as compar- 
ed with small plump seed; shrunken, 
broken, sprouted and weevily seed gave 
even poorer yields than small plump 
seed. 

The subject of plant selection, as ap- 
plied to grains, is now occupying the at- 
tention of all plant breeders and of the 
best farmers of the country. If the 
best results are going to be obtained 
from selections, it seems necessary that 
we get back to the individual, as in the 
ease of animals. The science of plant 
selection is yet in its infancy but even 
at this early date, from actual results 
obtained, it is certainly one worthy of 
our very closest attention. The select- 
ing of the best plants combined with 
the selecting of the best seed will do 
much to increase the yield per acre of 
Canada’s grain crops, 

The artificial cross-fertilization of 
grains and the producing of new var- 
eties by this method, is also making 
‘self felt in increasing the yield per 
acre and in the betterment of the qual- 
ity of grains. Most of this work has 
been carried on by Experiment stations, 
and as it requires a considerable de- 
gree of technical knowledge and much 
care and nicety in manipulation, it is 
probable that it will never become a 
general practice among farmers, 

But few people realize what possibili- 
ties there are for grain improvement, 
dnd the fact needs no argument that 
it is mecessary to produce the right 
classes of crops and the best varieties 
of these, if we are going to raise the 
best live stock, } 


TWO DEEP-SEA TREASURES 


A remarkable head was pieked up in 
the ocean near Cape Town, and is now 
in the New York Agquariam, It has 
not been manipulated in any way. The 
ragged outline at the back of the head 
shows where it was severed from the 
body. The lines on the lower part of 
the face are natural, and are the out- 
lines of the maxillary and other bones 
of the jaws, The nose has shrunk some- 
what in drying. In life the resemblance 
to the human face was even more strik- 
ing. It has conical front teeth; the 
lateral teeth are very strong and evi- 
dently for the purpose of crushing 
shells. There are two rows in the lower 
jaw. The head is a puzzle to fish ex- 
perts. 

The New York Aquarium also has on 
exhibition a small herd of elephant 
seals, which are rarely seen in captivity. 
Dr, Charles H. Townsend, who is now 
in charge of a scientific expedition on 
the steamship Albatross, in the interest 
of the New York Zoological Society, 
captured them on Guadalupe Island, 
two hundred and fifty miles off the 
southern coast of the Argentine Repub- 
lie, The adult male has an elephant- 
like proboscis, a characteristic of the 
male only, which can be expanded at 


vast will, 


Phienoimanel 
Poultry Industry 
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There is no industry in Canada today 
which is more widespread importance 
than the poultry industry, It is not 
eonfined to the towns, cities nor yet 
to the farming districts, but it is uni- 
versal, In it are found people repre- 
senting every phase of human activity. 
Lawyers, doctors, ministers, farmers, 
and laboring men on every hand are en- 


gaged in poultry raising. 
he industry, though only in its in- 
fancy, has experienced a cee 
owth the past two years, It is scarce. 


y necessary to produce any figures to 
illustrate its development as it is ap- 
parent on every hand. Nor has this 
growth been confined to any one pro- 
vinee, but eastern and western pro- 
vinees alike have shared in it. Its ra- 
pid development is due to two: classes 
of people—those growing pouitry for 

leasure and those growing it for profit. 

hich has been the greater factor is 
difficult to determine, since the indus: 
try could not have attained to its 
present prominence without either of 
them. But one thing is certain, if the 
industry is to continue in its growth 
and expansion, the fanciers and the 
breeders must come much closer togeth- 
er in their ideas, of what constitutes 
a good chicken, than they are at the 
present time. The tendency on the part 
of the fancier has been to depart from 
the utility standard and breed wholly 
for color, entirely ignoring the useful- 
ness of a chicken. It is to be hoped, 
for the future welfare of the industry, 
that the fanciers and breeders will 
adopt one standard combining both fan- 
cy and utility qualities. 

There are various branches of the in- 
dustry, but the two most commonly 
followed, especially by the farmer, are 
the production of eggs, and the pro- 
duction of roasters. Raising exhibi- 
tion stock is the sphere of the fancier, 
while the production of broilers is lim- 
iied mostly to poultry plants. Selling 
dr y-old chicks is a new departure for 
the industry but one which promises 
to some day outclass that of selling 
eggs for hatching. For the farmer and 
the ordinary man the first two branches 
are the most profitable, the outlay re- 
quired for these is very small and the 
returns though small at first will later 
on be greater in proportion to the in- 
vestment from any other branch. 


There are two great problems con- 
nected with poultry raising today, 
namely, how to produce the largest 
number of chickens from a certain num- 
ber of eggs, and how to get the largest 
number of eggs per hen per year. All 
minor problems are comprehended in 
these two. The question of disease, 
mortality, feeding and breeding are all 
included in them, 


Disease and its ravages form the most 
serious drawback to successful poultry 
raising. Searcely more than an average 
of sixty per cent, of the chickens hatch- 
ed are raised to maturity, and the mor- 
tality in the adult stock averages not 
less than ficteen per cent. annually. 

p these ty ee~ sere 
the annual ret try 
yard of Canada beeome one-third less 
than what they actually should be. 
These drawbacks cannot be eliminated 
successfully, unless the people are edu- 
cated on the prevention and eradication 
of disease, and the proper methods of 
breeding, feeding, and rearing. 


A large amount of the mortality in 
the young stock is due to lack of vigor 
and vitality in the parent stock. The 
mortality in the old stock is largely 
due to the inability through lack of 
vigor and a weakened constitution to 
withstand the suecessful invasion into 
the system of disease producing organ- 
isms. The only way to overcome the 
tendency towards disease is to breed 
only from healthy, vigorous birds of 
strong constitution, Selection and prop- 
er breeding in this respect, will over- 
come the mortality problem to a large 
extent in both old and young stock. 


The problems of feeding and rearing 
do not present, so many difficulties. 
Conditions largely govern these, 

The production of eggs is probably 
the main and primary object of poultry 
keeping with the great majority of 
people. The price of eggs during the 
past year or two has been one of the 
chief reasons for the rapid growth and 
expansion of the industry. The annual 
egg production, is, however, only about 
one-half of what it should be, A fair 
estimate of the average egg production 
per hen per year is about ninety eggs, 
and it takes about seventy pounds of 
grain, besides other food she may con- 
sume, to feed her a year. By this we 
see that she must lay more than ninety 
eggs a year in order to pay for her keep. 
A hen should lay one hundred and fifty 
eggs or more a year, and the greater 
number of these should be laid during 
the winter and early spring months 
when eggs are high in price, Egg-pro- 
duction depends more on strain than 
on breed, since it is an inherited quality. 
Early hatched pullets will generally lay 
more eggs than yearling hens, providing 
both are of the same strain, Selection, 
trap-nesting and proper breeding are 
the main factors in developing a laying 
strain, 

Proper feeding and housing are also 
necessary where large egg-yields are 
desired, Regarding the former, no set 
rules can be laid down which will give 
the desired results in every case. In a 
general way it may be stated some of 
our common grains, judiciously fed, pro- 
duce as good results as any mixture of 
condiments or egg foods specially in- 
tended for egg production. The use of 
ordinary Sien oats—as fed to horses-— 
and buttermilk to drink cannot be re- 
commended too highly as egg-producing 
foods, Exercise and plenty of green 
food are always essential, 


A word or two regarding the housing 
roblem. There is probably no other 
eature in poultry raising which has 
had such a complete revolution as that 
of housing. A few years ago the costly, 
double-walled house with a glass front 
was considered the only house warm 
enough for chickens, t the present 
time the nearer we approach to outdoor 
conditions the better results we seem to 
et. The open front and the curtain 
ront house have come to stay, The 
strongest points of these houses are 
their cheap construction, abundance of 
light and fresh air, dryness and venti- 
lation without draft. 
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this: Whether to keep more poultry or 
whether to put what we have on a bet- 
ter paying asis? Decidedly the latter 
is the course to pursue. By this we 
mean not arf to remedy some of the 
drawbacks already pointed out, but 
above all to improve our present system 
of marketing dressed poultry and eggs. 
The annual loss to the Canadian pro- 
ducer in eggs alone is over $2,550,000 
and seventy-five per cent, of the dre: 
poultry placed on our markets could be 
wonderfully improved by sia erate- 
fattening before marketing. About 
three and one-half pounds of grain is 
required to make one pound of re 
during the fattening process and a 
chicken usually gains about two pounds 
in three weeks, The price of the chick- 
en is inereased about seven cents a 
ound. . This shows conclusively that 
t pays to crate-fatten birds before mar- 
keting them, By neglecting to properly 
crane-fatten, the producer simply loses 
the difference between an inferior bird 
and one of first-class pega Mar- 
keting the eggs is a parallel case. The 
nature of the article and the condition 
in which it is marketed permit of con- 
siderable dishonesty on the part of the 
producer, but apart from this, if the 
producer offers eggs of guaranteed qual- 
ity he can always command a higher 
agg which means larger returns, The 
oss in stale, rotten and broken eggs, 
placed on our markets at the present 
time is enormous, and a campai of 
education to improve these conditions 
cannot begin too soon. 


JACK TAR’S LETTERS 


It is easy enough for you to drop 
your letters in a pillar-box and know 
that they will be delivered with all due 
speed. But Jack, especially when he 
is cruising in foreign waters, has to 
wait weeks or even months to. get a 
reply to his correspondence. 

On every British war vessel a cor- 
bay or lance-corporal of the Royal 
farines is specially told off to collect 
and dispatch letters and parcels. He 
is the local post office and postmaster, 
for he sells stamps and generally acts 
for and gives information to the mem- 
bers of the ship’s company about their 
mail, All the letters for England are 
fastened up in private bags and ad- 
dressed to the G.P.O., London. These 
bags are sealed with the design of a 
British ensign around which are the 
words, ‘‘The Seal of His Majesty’s 
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any of the letters that are received 
from Jack Tar bear English stamps and 
the London postmark, which rather puz- 
zles the recipients. But the foregoing 
paragraph explains this simply enough. 
These mail bags, when properly sealed, 
are taken ashore by the ship’s postman, 
and delivered to the nearest post office, 
Very often the latter is twenty or thirty 


mies away and consists of a dignified 
barn. 


“AS ull the letters go tu pondon from 
Jack Tar, so all the letters from the 
United Kingdom for warships stationed 
abroad go through the central office. 
There they are sorted into Separate 
sacks for the respective ships, and sent 
abroad by mail steamers. The move- 
ments of all ships are telegraphed to 
the G.P.O., so that the postal authori- 
ties know exactly to what place the let- 
ters have to be sent, and how to get 
them there in the shortest possible 
time, When the bag arrives on board 
the officers’ letters are first sorted out 
and delivered, after which the lower 
deck receives their eagrely-waited mail, 


THE WATER-ELEPHANT 


M. Le Petit, a French naturalist, who 
was sent by the Museum of Natural 
History in Paris to explore certain re- 
gions of Central Africa, has made a re- 
port to that institution of the existence 
of a new species of elephant, 

It has been surmised for some time 
that certain of the lake regions were 
inhabited by enormous semi-aquatie 
animals, and it was partly to settle this 
question that Le Petit penetrated the 
Congo region where, on the north bank 
of Lake Leopold II., he was at last re- 
warded for his pains. He learned from 
the natives that these mysterious ani- 
mals, though seldom seen, left tracks 
in the earth like those of no other quad- 
ruped, and that there was a tradition 
that the lakes had first been found by 
following this trail. 

Given this clue, Le Petit divided his 
company into bands of five individuals 
apiece, and sent them to reeconnoitre, 
They were rewarded on several occa- 
sions by seeing these curious creatures, 
once at a distance of five hundred 
metres, The trunks and ears of these 
water-elephants are said to be very 
short, but the neck is enormously out of 


proportion, and measures much more 
than that of the land elephant. The 
height is but two metres. They are 


exceedingly agile, and it is not easy to 
hunt them for several different reasons; 
for one thing, they seem to have a sig 
nal whieh suflices as a danger warning 
to their tribe; then they make for the 
water with cat-like swiftness, and, once 
therein, swim rapidly, nothing appear 
ing on the surface but the head and the 
tip of the trunk, They quickly become 
lost to view, and the observer from land 
would have to be unusually alert to 
take aim even if he were quixotic 
enough to suppose that his ammunition 
would penetrate such tough hides, The 
prospect that the water-elephant will 
travel with our circuses in future is not 
promising. 


A WITTY RETORT 


Erie Rosenkrautz, a very young man, 
was sent on an embassy from the court 
of Denmark to England during the rule 
of Cromweu, Cromwell, who considered 
Rosenkrautz as an inexperienced young 
man, asked him whether there were 
many such forward geniuses among the 
Danes, who were qualified to manage 
the arduous affairs of state before their 
beards were grown, Rosenkrautz re- 
plied with firmness. ‘‘Sir, my beard, 
though it be young, is, however, older 
than your republic.’’ Cromwell, instead 
of being angry with this reply, was 
pleased with the ready retort, and af- 
terwards treated him with great con- 
sideration, 
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A Remedy for Barache.—To have the 
earache is to endure torture. The ear 
is a delicate organ and few care to deal 
with it, considering it work for a doctor. 
Dr, Thomas’ Eelectric Oil offers a sim- 
ple remedy. A few drops upon a opned 
of lint or medicated cotton and placed 
in the ear will work wonders. in reliev- 


ing’ pain, 


GREAT ITALIAN NOVELIST 

Tke London Bookman contains an 
artiele by L. C. Broek descriptive of 
his visit to Fogazzaro a short time be- 
fore the death of the great Italian 
novelist. Mr. Brock expected to find a 
man with a physical exterior somewhat 
similar to that of Tolstoi, but ‘‘at a 
first glance this sturdily built, elderly 
man seemed so ordinary, the reality con 
trasted so oddly with the imaginary 
portrait that [ had pictured to my- 
self.’’ Mr, Brock came to the conelu- 
sion that the similarity between Tolstoi 
and Fogazzaro was mental and spiritual 
rather than bodily. 

And yet it is hard to see any such re 
semblance between the two men. In 
matters of religion the Russian philos 
opher was eternally a rebel. He lived 
and died at war with authority and with 
erthedoxy. | Fogazzaro, on the other 
hand, was submissive, and this to an 
extent that must have eaused positive 
pain to his many friends who hoped 
that the liberality of his books was a 
matter of conviction, and as such to be 
liberally defended. Immediately after 
the publication of ‘‘The Saint’’ it 
was placed on the Index and Fogazzaro 
meekly acquiesced and even went so far 
as to withdraw the Italian edition. 
Beiag a man of wealth, he was indiffer 
ent to his literary profits, and he in- 
tended to devote the proceeds of ‘‘The 
Saint'’ to the éstablishment of a course 
of lectures in Rome. But his intention 
was vetoed by the Vatican, and once 
more the novelist complied without even 
a protest. Whatever respect we may 
have for religious conviction, it is hard 
to view such a surrender as this without 
dismay. It was not a surrender of con 
vietien—no man ever did, or can, sur 
render a conviction under compulsion— 
but a surrender of external liberty, a 
surrender of the right to promulgate 
an epinion. It will remain an evidence 
of deplorable weakness in the only great 
novelist that Italy has produced sinee 
Manzoni. 


NEW TREATMENT FOR TUBER- 
| CULOSIS 


Dr. Samudl Bernieit, whd is at the 
head of the French Society for Combat- 
ting Consumption, has just read a re- 
markable paper before the Paris Thera- 
peutical Society on a new treatment for 
tuberculosis. He and his coadjutor, Dr. 
Diewpart, have employed the treatment 
for more than a year and they consider 
that 80 per cent, of their patients have 
beem cured. The treatment consists of 
intra muscular injections, of one eubic 
centametre of the following solution: 
Peptonized iodine, .75 centigrams; men- 
thel .06 centigrams, and radium barium 
chloride, one-tenth of a drop in a solu- 
tion of ether. The amount of radium 
is about one-thousandth part of a milli 
gram. The treatment is followed con 
secutively for thirty days, and resumed 
after u lapse of ten days. Dr, Szend 
effy is another physician who has treat 
ed seme fifteén hundred patients with 
astoaishing and almost uniform success 
in alt but the advanced cases, and these 
also were much relieved. Dr. Bernheim 
said he would not yet assert that all 
consumptive patients could be complete 
ly eured, but his experience led him to 
believe that until the contrary was 
proved all sufferers except those in the 
very last stage might look forward 
hopefully to a restoration of health, 
and he only desired that doctors of all 
countries should begin experimenting 
with the new treatment, which might 
prove an inestimable blessing to man- 
kind, 


The Bible is opposed to bigamy. It 


tellk us that a man cannot serve two 
masters. 
Even on the straight and narrow 


path there are plenty of toll gates. 


CANCER Bigatti 


No pain, Describe the trouble, we will send 
nook and tesimonials free, 


THE CANADA CANCER INSTITUTE, Limited 
10 Churchill Ave., Toronto 


removed and heal. 
ed by a simple 


Dr.Martel’s Female Pills 


EIGHTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


Prescribed and recommended for women's ail- 
ments, a scientifically prepared remedy of 
proven worth. The result from their use is 
quick and permanent, For sale at all drug 


Don't Cut Out 
a Goitre, 


it, or Wen, for 


re 


THE REVIEW, BOW ISLAND, ALBERTA 


“TLERE is no sex in brains,’’ declares Mrs. Alec. Tweedie, 
the well-known authoress. The same thought came out 
in the words of Mrs, Annie Besant at the recent mon- 

ster suffrage meeting in London. ‘‘Any task that woman's 
brains can master or any work that woman's hands can do, 
is her"S by divine right,’’ said Mrs. Besant, probably the 
most eloquent and forcible woman orator in the world today, 
In the same address Mrs, Bosant elaborated the theory 
that no doors should be closed to woman for if she could 
do the work they should certainly be open, aud if she could 
not, there was no need to close them, Mrs. Besant’s whole 
address was an eloquent appeal for freedom for both man 
and woman, 

How does this cry for freedom touch the women of 


Canada? = Are they as free as they should be? Are the 
doors open to them? 
Suppose a young woman in our city today wants to 


study medicine, is it easy for her? Are the doors of the 
medical school open to her? Suppose a woman has a leaning 
toward law. There are many women, often the daughters 
of prominent jurists who would like to study law. Are 
our law schools open to them? Can they study and eom- 
pete with their brothers, who are perhaps being forced into 
a profession for which, they have no particular liking? 
One might run over the whole list of learned professions 
and in nearly every case one would find that the door was 
closed, if not completely, at least so far as to make it 
difficult and uncomfortable to enter. Sex in brains! Too 
long the myth that there is such a thing has existed, The 
day will come, perhaps not in this generation or even in the 
next, but the day will surely come when men and womeh 
will at last stand upon a level intellectually. To hasten this 
happy day we women of the beginning of what promises to 
be the most wonderful century of woman’s advancement 
ever known, can do much, We can get rid of feminine 
frivolities, we can bring up our children on the same intel- 
leetual plane for boys and girls, we can strive ceaselessly 
and eternally to spread the dietum that there is no sex in 
brains, 
_* * 

Miss Sylvia Pankhurst has written a book. Naturally 
its title is ‘‘The Suffragette.’’ It setsgout to give a his 
tory of the woman’s militant suffrage movement. This 
is chiefly a narration of the doings of the Pankhursts 
and their immediate followers, but it does not offensively 
withhold due eredit from other pioneers in the recent ac 
celeration of the woman’s rights movement in Great Britain 
The Pankhursts are unquestionably prominent among these 
pioneers. Whether their influence is more potent than that 
of any other set or circle of suffrage seeking women is 
not to the point. 

These four women seem to have been born to fight for 
votes. The widow and daughters of a Manchester physi- 


cian, who was an aggressive social reformer, they have 
lived always in an atmosphere of agitation. Manchester 
has been a veritable hotbed of social reform Sylvia 


and Christobel were 


avowed suffragettes at the ages of 
seven and nine years, 


They went in for other things, of 
course, Sylvia has been, indeed she still may be an art 
student. She is in her thirtieth year now, and Christobei 
that dimunitive, alert, vociferous, irrepressible agitator, is 
two years older. That she should bear the name of Cole- 
ridge’s gentle and fanciful dweller in dreamland is the 
irony of fate, 
Cid 8G 

Miss Pankhurst briefly narrates the history of the fam 
ily, and pays a tribute of respect to her father who did not 
live to see his daughters win renown. Then she plunges into 
her subject. It was in 1903 that Emmeline Pankhurst, the 
mother, made up her mind that the fight for suffrage could 
never be won on the old lines. She had been devoting much 
of her time to educational work in Manchester, but she 
now gave up everything for the one cause and founded the 
Women’s Social and Political Union, with its now familiar 
watchword, ‘‘Votes for Women.’’ From the first, various 
labor organizations showed sympathy with the jovement, 
but the sympathy was not continuous, and thus far the suf 
fragette movenient (Miss Pankhurst soberly accepts the de 
risive name) has got along without any help to speak of 
from outside. Neither political party has ever actually 
favored it. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman believed. per- 
sonally in suffrage for women, but refused his political aid 
to the cause. Lloyd-George and Winston Churchill are re 
garded by the suffragettes as opponents as dangerous as 
Asquith aud Balfour. The police, the magistrates, and the 
press are their avowed enemies. Yet, from first to last, 
there is not a hint of malice in Miss Pankhurst’s narrative. 
even toward anti-suffrage women and the newspapers she 
maintains a moderation of tone and a fair mind. Her’s is 
a nature to glory in opposition. Without British conser- 
vatism and inexorable law to fight against there would 
have been no suffragettes, and Miss Pankhurst is quite sure 
that the suffragettes, with their mild and conciliatory meth 
ods would never have accomplished anything, 
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What we find in this book is a direct and) minute ac 
count of the doings of the woman’s rights women under the 
new dispensation, from its institution in 1903, and its first 
destruetive work in 1905, until well along in 1910, We 
learn the methods by which the Manchester party got in 
touch with women throughout the kingdom; of their rude 
methods at by-elections when they worked against condi 
dates of the party in power; of their invasion of London, 
their public meetings, their parades, their trieks, their 
browbeating of statesmen, their little riots in Downing 
street, their big riots in and near St. Stephen’s, their en 
counters with the police, their experiences with magistrates 
and in prison, Not a signifieant detail is omitted. There 
ig no pleading for sympathy, Nothing is extenuated, nor 
is aught, we verily believe, set down in malice, 

What is not found in the book is any new light on the 
underlying motives of the suffrage movement which may 
or may not be threatening the stability of British govern 
ment, but will appeal to future historians as a significant 
feature of English development, As such, however, Miss 
Pankhurst does not treat of it. She is purely a suffragette. 
She offers no explenation of the purpose of woman suffrage. 
It is undeniable that the lives of poor women have been 
hard, Some of Miss Pankhurst’s associates, like Annie 
Kenney, have worked from early childhood, day and night, 
in gloomy mills and factories, have been ill-kept, miserably 
paid, and badly nourished. They have found food, light, 
sunshine and opportunity for personal expression in 
suffrage movement. But the lot of the Pankhursts 
never hard. They have been comfortably off, 
culture has always been within their reach. 
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The means of 


The word ‘‘unwomanly’’ does not seure Mis Pankhurst. 
She and her kind have deliberately employed unwomanly 
methods. They have thus made their presence in the com- 
munity felt, their purpose known, ‘he only excuse offered 
for the so-called militant taeties of the suffragette is that 


Irish politicians and labor reformers have also been ob- 
structionists and provokers of strife. The methods have 
not failed, assuredly, The question these women have 
placed more prominently in the British mind than it was 


ever placed before, is now a vital question, 

Miss Pankhurst’s book deals with facts. As a narrative 
it possesses extraordinary interest aud value It contains 
much information that has not been hitherto accessible. The 
description of the agonies endured by those self-appointed 
feminine martyrs who refused to eat in prison and were fed 
through tubes inserted in the nostrils is certainly touching. 
They may have been foolish women, but they had the courage 
of their convictions. The various street scenes, with militant 


Pankhursts and Annie Kenneys conspicuously placed, as well | 


as that eminent woman’s rights man, Keir Hardie, indicate 
that the suffragettes thomughly understand the 


news value of the camera, 
a 


modern 


Another advance for women has to be recorded in the 
admission of the first member of the fair sex to the Nor 
wegian academy of science, Miss Kristine Bonnevie, of 
Christiana, who has been thus distinguished, is a doctor of 
philosophy, besides holding an appointment in the zoological 
laboratory of the University there, When only twenty 
years old she passed her matriculation examination at the 
University, and after making zoology her special field for 
some years, she became conservator of the zoological labora- 
tory in 1900, In the five following years, in addition to 
conducting the instruction of students preparing for a 
final degree in mathematics and natural science, she pro 
duced several scientific works in Norway, Germany and the 
United States. In 1906 the degree of doctor of philosophy 
was conferred on her. er studies have carried her not 


the | 
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j only along the Norwegian cost, but also to several European 
and American universities, Besides all that she is a keen 
politician, In 1907 she was elected a member of the Chris 
tiand Minicipal Couneil, and when the new political party, 
the Liberal Left, was organized two years ago, she was 
chosen as vice-chairman of the Christiania branch, as well 
as Hing a member of the central committee of the party. 
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There was a good deal of talk concerning the English 
Coronation, which had to do with the fashions in clothes. 

Why anyone should have thought that the lines and colors 
should have been changed by gowns worn at the London 
festivities is diffieult to analyze, unless one bases it upon 


the idea that Paris itself would display its midsummer 
fashions at this important moment and the rest of the 
world would follow suit. 

Several of the largest French dressmakers im Paris 


state that there are really four seasons in clothes instead of 
only two, The dressmakers design: new things in June for 
the summer, put out innovations on August 15, start ex 
periments in October for the European aristocracy, and sell 
another set of fashions to the American and German buyers 
on Bebruary 15, 

Be that as it may, and there seems to be a good deal 
of truth in it during the last two years, the majority of 
people have no idea of changing the style of their clothes 
‘our times a year. It is an extravagant law that practical 
Anglo-Saxons would not consider. There are certain women 
who belong to eertain sets of fashionable life who change 
the style of their clothes as many times as they can because 
they have nothing else to do, but these are in the minority 


and have little weight in any matter, 
Sie A 


As far as one ean learn, there was nothing revolutionary 
sprung by the French dressmakers at the English festivi 
ties. The tight skirt prevailed in the models regardless of 
the disapproval of Queen Mary, and large and small hats 
were made without partiality to either. A great deal of 
black was chosen, worked out in cut steel, in silver, in gold, 


and in brilliants, but there is nothing new about that. 
eo * * 
The use of old brocades was not indisative of any 


change in fashions, for this handsome and regal fabric has 
al been used for the gowns of women who take part in 
coronation ceremonies. And, after all, the making of 
elaborate toilets to wear in the evening has little to do 
with the choice in clothes of the average woman. Only 
those who live a brilliant social life are in the least anxious 
about gorgeous ball and dinner gowns for the hot weather 
months, They pray to be relieved *from the neeessity of 
wearing them, 

\ Simple evening gowns are very much needed in summer 
by every woman, for the heat necessitates many changes, 
everlasting freshness in one’s clothes, and the use of thin 
materials that are more or less low at the neck and have 
elbow sleeves. These can be made out of the manifold 
fabrics that are offered at reasonable prices to those who 


are shopping at this season of the year. 
ie 


One of the few strong features of the Napoleon fashions 
that have been popular this spring are the voluminous revers 
which are used on every kind of coat that will stand them. 
They are often put on jackets which are too severe and too 
small to be overshadowed by revers, but the women do not 
seem to mind this. Certain coats require small collars and 
manish revers, such as the Norfolk jacket, the straight 
sack coat, and the tight Eton jacket, and yet, on these very 
three garments one will often see the dashing immense revers 
of the Consulate period, which hang in large folds from collar- 
bone to waist and spread out so far that they nearly touch 
the armhole. 

A sailor collar is sometimes attached to them, which is 
another evidence of poor judgment. This collar does not 
go with these revers, and there does not seem much use in 
trying to make it do so. The’ high military collar, with its 
wide turnover effect, is the one that should vith the 


vo 
we 


voluminious revers, but as that is utterly unbearable on bot 
weather jackets, then a rounded turmover- one, aie thai 
lies flat against the neck, should be chosen 

Really, the Napoleon revers were sever jinie) ded for 
short coats, and they look out of place on them, but they do 
not seem to be quite so unfit on a short waisted blouse. The 


blue silk serge suits that have these wide affairs made of 
black taffeta or i 
good looking, espe , when there is a long vest and high 
stock of white or ivory dotted net. 


**Children are the flowers of life, and the muvher a gardener 
who trains them into beautiful blossoms or useless weeds.’’ 

When Madame Ernestine Sechumann-Heink, the world-fa- 
mous prima donna, gave voice to this interesting opinion, 
she smiled in pardonable appreciation of the garden which 
she had raised, It is a product of which any woman might 
well be proud, one which by right of its proportions and 
pulehritude would take a prize at any human horticultural 
show. 


The garden of the gifted contralto contains eight sturdy 
flowers—-First, August, who budded some twenty-seven years 
ago; next, Charlotte, now a quarter century plant; then, fol 
lowing in quick succession, come the others—Henry, twenty 
four; Ferdinand, seventeen; Marie Louise, fifteen, and last, 
but by no means least, George Washington, who is twelve. 

They are hardy German flowers, transplinted to Ameri 
can soil, where they have assimilated all the attributes of the 
real American product. There is one exception, however. 
This is George Washington Schumann-Heink, who didn't have 
to be transplanted, for the reason that he was born as well 
as bred in the country of his mother’s adoption. 


ee 


Almost everyone knows of Madame Schumann-Heink as the 
interpreter of Wagunerian roles, but few have had the pleas 
ure of seeing her in her greatest part. 
reserves for her family and her friends. Those who 
seen, however, assert that her interpretation of the maternal 
role is the highest achievement of her artistic career, When 
the famous contralto was seen at her beautiful home near 
Singac, New Jersey, where she is bringing up her ‘‘garden’’ 
on a farm of seventy-five acres, it was discovered that Ma 
dame Schuman-Heink may win admiration as an artist, but 
she steals away your heart when playing the devoted mother 
to eight lovely and loving children, Art with her is genius, 
but her genius for maternity is a wonderful art. 

‘*T have tried to be a good mother,’’ she said, with only 
a slight German accent, for the opera singer has mastered 
almost all the intricacies of the English language since living 
in America, ‘‘T have worked hard for my children in Ger 
many—it is many years ago now—TI have studied singing with 


This privilege she 


out to the theatre to earn our living. 
night they had to be bathed, fed, and my hoase set in order 
In the morning [ was up at 
cleaning my house, baking, and busy with housework. 
this was finished | would lock the little ones in our rooms 
and go out to rehearsal again, I was too poor to pay any one 
to take care of my babies, so I did it myself. How did IT 
manage? Everything was done by system. I had a time 
for everything, and everything was done in its time. I had 

what you call it?--« schedule in my head, and my work, as 
well as my art, was run’on schedule time. My children have 
been taught discipline; they have been brought up to respect 
system, and today, each child knows how to do for himself | 
the things that he should do. My six boys can sew on buttons 
and mend their clothes the same as the girls, and all. the! 


children have been taught-——-what you call it?—order in the 
home,’’ | 

It ‘s a beautiful home which the glorious voie of the | 
prima donna has made possible. Situated on the crest of a | 


bill, it commands a view of river, valley, and, in the distance, 
a runge of the Watchung Mountains. Everywhere are flowers, 
which the prima donna likens to children, | 

‘*A little baby is like a delicate flower,’’ she said, when 
showing her lovely gardens to the reporter. ‘‘We mothers 
are only gardeners raising either blossoms or weeds.’’ | 

‘*What are the rules tor human gardening?’’ the opera 
singer was asked, 

‘*The same as apply to nature,’’ she smiled in response. 
‘*Plenty of sunshine and fresh air are needed in the success 
ful rearing of children and flowers. My boys, and the girls, 
too, have lived out of doors almost entirely. In the winter 
the windows of their bedrooms are opened wide, no matter 
how cold it is. In the summer those who are still here at 


have | 
jpublie a short time ago on the oecasion 


a baby at my breast, then put my children to bed, and gone) 
When I came home at} 


five, mending their clothes, | 
When} 


WAGNER'S FIRST FAILURE 


It may console some whose ears can 
not stand the strideney of Wagner to 
know that the great composer himself 
was once driven nearly distraeted by 
the dram-thumpings in one of his own 
evertures. The audience failed to re 
cognize him as the composer, and he 
was for onee heartily glad of it. Only 
the doorkeeper knew, and Wagner slank 
out past him like a guilty thing. In his 
‘*secret’’ auiobiography, published by 
Dodd, Mead Company, the young com 
poser, then struggling for ‘‘bread and 
recognition,’’ recounts a pitiful tale 
which shows again the grievous pitfalls 


to which genius is exposed. Then, too, 


it was Wagner's first attempt He 
says 
The first item on the program was 


ealled by the exciting title, ‘‘New Ov 
erture’’—nothing more. 

T had sureptitionsly listened to the 
rehearsal with some misgiving. I 
very much impressed by the coolness 
with whieh Dorn feneed with the ap 
parent confusion which the members of 
the orchestra showed with regard to 
this mysterious composition, The prin 
cipal theme of the allegro was econ 
tained in four bars, after every bourth 
bar, however, a fifth bar had been in 
serted, which had nothing to do with 
the melody, and which was announced 
by a loud bang on the kettle-dram on 
the seeond beat. As this drummer stood 
out alone, the drummer, who continually 
thought he was making a mistake, got 
confused and did not give the right 
sharpness to the accent as prescribed 
by the score. 

Listening from my hidden corner, and 
frightened at my original intention, this 
accidentally different rendering did not 
displease me. To my gennine annoy 
ance, however, Dorn called the drummer 
tothe front and insisted on his playing 
the accents with 


was 


the prescribed sharp 
ness. When, after the rehearsal, [| told 
the musical director of my misgivings 


about this important fact, be stuck to 
it that the thing would sound very well 
as it was, : 

In spite of this assurance my restless 
ness grew, and [ had not the courage to 
introduce myself to my friends in ad 
vance as the author of the ‘‘ New Over 
ture.’’ T had forgotten to buy a ticket 
and was refused admission by the 
at the door. 

Suddenly the tuning 
chestra frew louder and 
thought [ should have to 
ginning of my work. In 


man 


up of the or 
louder, and I 
miss the 
my anxiety I 


revealed myself to the man at the door! 


as the composer of the 
ture,’’ and in this way 


passing without a ticket. 


‘“New Over 
succeeded in 


The overture began. 
of the ‘black’ brass instruments 
made itself heard with great emphasis 
the ‘red’ allegro theme started, in 
which, as IT have already mentioned, 
every fifth bar was interrupted by the 
drum-beat from the ‘blaek’ world. The 
fatal drum-beat, brutally hammered ont, 
entirely deprived me of my senses. 

[ heard my neighbors ecaleulating the 
return of this effect. Knowing the ab 
solute correctness of their ealeulation, 
IT suffered ten thousand torments and be 
came almost uneonseious. At last | 
awoke from m nightmare when the 
joverture, to which I had disdained to 
give what I considered a trite ending, 
jcame to a standstill almost unexpected 
py: - 

“No Phantom like those in Hoffman ‘s 
\‘*Tales’’ could have succeeded in pro 
ducing the extraordinary state in whieh 
I came to my senses on noticing the as 
tonishment of the audience at the end 
of the performance, TI heard no ex 
elamations of disapproval, no hissing, 


no remarks, not even laughter; all I 
saw was intense astonishment at sueb 
a strange occurrence, which impressed 


them, as it did me, like a horrible night 


mare, Nothing, however, equaled the 
pain of coming face to face with the 
man at the door; the strange look he 
gave me haunted me ever afterward, 
and for a considerable time I avoided 


the pit of the Leipgic Theatre 


INDIVIDUALITIES 

Major George O, Squier, discoverer of 
wireless telephony in its several phases, 
has given his patented invention to the 
|public, to be used as may be seen best, 
free of charge. He is a native of Dry 
den, Michigan, « graduate of West 
Point, and for y 
student of scientific questions, 
the Spanish-American War he was chief 
}signal officer of the Third Army Corps 


| has 


and carried out the work of laying 
jenbles between different islands in the 
| Phillipine group 

Mime Melba made her first speech in 


be. | 


| 
After the theme 


} 
urs been a deep} 
During 


JUST THE MEDILINE"Y0OU NEED 
Your color iv‘bad, ‘tongue’ is furrdd, 
eyes are dolt.> tite iwi 
stomach needs! tend!” yout iver needs 
awakening. 
In just one night youll notice a differ: 


sou 


por, your» 
Try Dr Hamilton's Pills / 


ence, for Dr, Hamilton’s) Pills search ) 


ont every trace of your trouble! You’ 
eat, sleep, digest, and feel a whole lot 
better. You will gain,in strength, have 
a clear complexion, axfetience the joy 
or robust health. To tone, purify and 
enliven the system there ig nothing like 
Dr. Hamilton’s Pill, 7 29 is: it alf 
dealers. ih 


a 
a silver rose-bowl, and in the after: 
noon she was the recipiént of great 
quantities of flowers, 

Colonel W. Swynfen Jervis, late of 
the Royal Munster Fusiliers, probably 
siw more of the terrible experiences of 
the Indian Mutiny than any other liv. 
ing man. In the British army ati the 
age of seventeen, he witnessed: tite sfiret 
bloodshed of the mutiny at Barracks 
pore, near Caleutta, March 29,4857, and 
the last on the Nepaul frontier in Jgna- 
ary, 1859. He was in at the relief of 


Lucknow, and led the first company-te - 


enter the Lucknew residency. He 
tered the army as a color bearer, 
altogether, saw forty-three years’ 


en 
and, 
ser- 


vice. ‘Mis home is at Woodside, South- 
sea 

W. ©. 8. Gladstone, grandson of tae 
great statesman, who is a member of 


the staff of Ambassador Bryee at Wash- 
ington, will soon be appointed lord= 
Hientenant of Flintshire 


TO PAINT THE CORONATION 

The commission to reproduce in a 
painting the splendid scene of the coro 
nation of George V. was entrusted te 
Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, R.A., the cele- 
brated English portrait painter. He 
; was provided with one of the most ad 
| Vantageous seats in the Abbey, and is 
jalready hard at work on his subject. 
When finished, the canvas is to be hung 
in the House of Lords Mr. Solomon, 
who is now fifty-one, won fame at the 
jage of twenty-six with his picture 
| ‘*Cassandra,’’ which was followed in 
successive years by ‘‘Samson,’’ ‘‘Nio- 
be,’’ and ‘‘The Judgment of Paris.’’ 
| His portrait of Mrs, Patrick Campbell 
was an artistic elon of the year 1893 


te 


MIRROR, ALBERTA 


The Best Town in 1911 in Western 
Canada 

This new town is situated on the 

| Edmonton-Calgary Branch of the Grand 

Tronk Pacific Railway, being the di- 

visional point approximately midway 

between these important cities. 

Mirror has a most picturesque situa- 
tion on the west side of Buffalo Lake, 
in an extremely fertile district, well 
settled by the best elass of English and 
Kastern Canadian farmers, who are jus 
tified in describing the territory of 
which Mirror will be the centre as ‘‘The 
Garden of Western Csanada.’* The 
beautiful parklike aspect to that dis- 
trict explains why so many English far- 
mers picked out this locality in settling, 
resembling their own native pietures que 
country 

In__Buffala Lake, too, fish abound, 
while its irregular coastline and great 
extent affords unlimited opportunity 
for boating and bathing. Wild fowl 
in and ont of season animate the sur- 
face of the lake, while the neighborhood 
is unequalled for prairie chieken shoot 
ing. Here then, in addition to the 
greatest yield of the land where crop 
failures are unknown, everything is 
found to delight the eye and furnish 
recreation, health and changes beyond 
any other district of the west 


Mirror as a divisional point will have 
a substantial population of railway em- 
ployees to start with, and, as in other 
points of like charaeter on the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, it is not without reason 
|the prediction is made that the popu; 
jlation should easily reach one thousand 
in the first year, and from fifteen hun 
dred to two thousand in the second 
year. This the advent of ong 
jor more representative houses in ever¥ 
|line of business with almost certain 
;assurance of complete success. Al- 
though lots in this town will not be af- 
ferred for sale before July Ist, when, 
it is expected surveys will be com- 
>) pleted and maps available, it is certain 
that there will be at least two chartered 
banks and a newspaper and printing of; 
‘i fice ready to in as soon as lots 
jean be purchased. A hotel and lumber 
jyard will be installed at the same time, 
and, as is always the case, the neces: 


means 


move in 


jof her birthday, when she addressed | ®“!Y bines ot business fo! 8 new vows 
lsome 350 students of the Guildhall The Grand Trunk Pacific will inaugy 
School ot Musie in London. She has|"@te # daily passenger train service at 


jgiven a scholarship to the annual value 
}of $150 to the school, open to sopranos 


}from all parts of the country. In the 
of her address Mme. Melba de 
the English language equal t¢ 
ind superior to German for mu 
The committee of ar 
presented the singer 


course 
| clared 
| French 
jsieal expression 


| rangements 
| 


Y MURINE EYE REMED 
fe > For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes and, 
7@ GRANULATED EYELIDS. 
Murine Doesn’t Smart—Soothes Eye Pais 
Draggists Sell Murine Eye Remedy, Liquid, 25¢, 50c, $1.0 
Murine Eye Salve, in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.0+ 
BYE.BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE BY MAD 
MurineEyeRemedyCo.,Chicag: 


Does the fear of indi 
your meals? 


and 


that your food is proper! 

best of the NA- RU-C 
expert chemists and 
druggists in Canada. 


home with me are out in the open air all day. They ride 
their ponies, play teunis, and croquet, and George Washing 
ton plays baseball, They have been brought up on the sim 
piest foods--good milk, juiey meats, and few sweets.’’ 


with 


Afraid to Eat? 


ndigestion spoil the enjoyment of 
It needn’t. Just feet 7” 


won't know you havea stomach. 
digested. They are among the 
O preparations, compounded by 
qoerseieee b 
Oc. abox. If your 
stocked them yet, send us soc. and we will 


NATIONAL DRUG AND CHEMICAL Go. OF CANADA Limirze,) 


|paee between Edmonton and Mirror, 
making a connection at Tofield with 
,|their through trains between Winnipeg, 

Saskatoon and Edmonton, ~ ensuring 
splendid transportation facilities to the 
district. 

Mirror has been named from the 
‘*Daily Mirror’’ of London, England, 
the morning newspaper with the second 
largest cireulation in the world, and the 
owners of which express their keen in: 
terest in this new town, giving mueb 
publicity to it, and expect to become 
substantial investors in town property 
at the sale besides, further, any publie 
affairs or works of the town in future. 

Under these auspices the town should 
get a splendid send off, and realize th 
predicition made for it as the best new 
town in Western Canada in 1911, 


will sce to it 


the largest wholesale 
ist has not 
you a box, 
wowrnza,,” 


EO TEL AT 


weir” 


eS 
Wanted. 


Wanted to winter four head of 
oxen, Will furnish plough outfit: and 
use of oxen in return for their winter's 
keep. Must have barn and feed, 
Available about September 25th. Ay» 
ply Wm, Higham, Bow Island, or 
sec, 12-7-0, 


Estray. 


A light bay gelding, six or cight 
years old, white stripe on face, blurred 
brand on vight jaw, Came to iny 
place on July 28th, Owner can have 
same by paving expenses, —D, M. Gar- 
rison, 17-0-10, Bow Island P.O, 


Estray. 


Four horses, one mouse color, about 
four years old, branded PD on vight 
hip. One blue colt, branded half dia- 
mond lazy 8, about a year old. One 
hay colt, mare, no brand. — One black 
horse, At present the above are in 
Henry Johnson's pasture, west half of 
got, Owner can have same by pay- 
ing expenses, 


For Service. 


The celebrated French Coach Stal 
Hon “CASSIE COW,” International 
Stock Show winner 1906.— Beattie and 
Bratton, Bow Island. 


For Sale. 


Two choice cows for sale, in milk 
now, four years old, quiet and gentle, 
Apply C. Morey, 12-8-10, Bow Island 


For Sale. 


Choice Fall Wheat, 1000) growth, 
free from seeds, guaranteed to ger- 
mninate 100 per cent, Price $1,.25,--A, 
bh. Werts, Bow Island, 


Offers 
Wanted. 


ior the following Lots: 
Lots 8 and 9 in Block 13: 
J4 and 15 in Block &: 
and 27 to 34 inclusive in 
Block 2, Olquist addition. 


) 


Address -- P.O. Box 282, 
LETHBRIDGE. 


No. 80 


Bow tsland Lodge 
L0.0.F, 


: Meets in Lindquist Wall, Bow Island, 


' Visiting brethren cordially invited, 
S&S. G, Jamieson, ”, P. Cotton, 


N.G. .G, 
W.S. Donnelly, Rec. See’y. 


ICE 8 
Leave your orders for Ice wita J. 


Olquist, Bow Island, A large supply 
on hand, 


J, Wo HOPKINS 
Registrar of Births, Marriages 
and Deaths. 


BOW ISLAND ALBERTA 


FUNERAL SUPPLIES 


A fullline of Caskets and Funeral 
Supplies on hand at veasonable prices 


E. B. Loucks, Bow Island Planing Miil 


Cote Hotel 


AND BOARDING HOUSE’ 


M PRESKEY - - PROPR, 
er 
} Good Service, Careful Attention 


First-class accommodation 
for Boarders, 


BOW ISLAND ALTA. 


every Wednesday night at Bight pan, | 


“4 


‘ 
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_ 
-_ 
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The Bow Island Review, Friday, September 1, 1911. 


Village Council of Bow 
Island. 


PUBLIC NOTICE IS HEREBY 
GIVEN that the undersigned, over- 
seer of the Village of Bow Tsland, in- 
tends to apply, on behalf of the Vil- 
lage, to the Licutenant-Governor of 


Alberta for the erection of the Village | 


into a Town Municipality, and the 
limits intended to be included therein 
me Section Thirty-six (86), in Town- 
ship Ten (10), in Range Kleven (11), 
West of the Fourth Meridian, and 
that portion of Thirty-five (35) in said 
Township Ten (10) that has been sub- 
divided and registered at the Land 
Titles Office for the South Alberta 
Land Registration District under plan 
mumber 248 AA, 

Dated at Bow Island in the Province 
of Alberta this ‘Twenty-second day of 
August, One Thousand Nine Hundyed 
and Eleven, 

B. L. JAMIESON, 
Overseer, 


The Supreme Court of 
Alberta. 


1911-1912. 

Sittirgs of the Supreme Court of 
Alberta, en bane, and for the trial of 
causes, Civil and Criminal, and for the 
hearing of motions and other civil 
business, will be held at the following 
times and places for 1011-1912. When 
the date set for the opening of a 
Court or Sitting is a holiday, such 
Court or Sitting shall commence on 
the day following such holiday. 


Sittings of the Supreme Court en 
banc. 
Kdmonton—Third Tuesdays in Sep- 
tember and Mareh, 
Calgary—-First Tuesdays in 
ber and June. 


Decem- 


For Trial of Civil and Non-Jury 
Causes. 

Edmonton and Calgary 

gays in October and November: See- 


First Tues- 


end Tuesdays in January ; First Tues- 
days in February, March, April aud 
May; Third Tuesday in June. 


For Trial of Civil and Criminal Jury 
Causes. 
Edmonton and Calgary Third 
Tuesdays in October, February and 
May. 


| For Trial of all Criminal Causes, 
| Wetaskiwin 
October and April. 

Red Deer—Vhird Tuesdays in Nov- 
ember and April, 

Medicine Hat-—-Second 
November; Fourth Tuesday in May. 
| Macleod 
| Second Tuesday in May. 

Lethbridge Second 
| October and April, 
For Trial of all Civil Causes. 
| Wetaskiwin — Fourth Tuesdays in 
October and April. 

Red Deer—Fourth Tuesday in Novy- 
jember; Fifth Tuesday in April. 

Medicine Hat —Fifth ‘Tuesday in Oc- 
j tober: Second Tuesday in May, 
| Macleod Second Tuesday in Novem 
} ber: Fourth ‘Tuesday in May, 
Let‘ibridge Fourth 
! October and April. 
Dated at Edmonton, Alberta, this 
| twenty-ninth day of July, 111, 

L. Ff. CLARRY, 

Deputy Attorney General. 


Second Tuesdays in 


Tuesday in 
| Fifth Tuesday in Octobyr; 


Tnesdays in 


Tuesdays in 


| 
| 
i 


LIVERY, FEED AND 


{ 


SALE STABLES. 


| 


|W. BEGG - - PROPRIETOR 


Good Rigs. 
Careful Driving. 


| Best Attention given to Patrons at 
all times. 


Stables near railwa 


Geo. Herber, late Proprietor 


EVERY DAY IS 


BARGAIN DAY 


AT OUR STORE, 
No Favorites.  :-: 


One Price only. 


To the Electors 
OF the 
Federal Riding of 
Medicine Hat, | 


your intelligence and believe that you 
will put aside all the petty criticisms 
of the trade agreement being made by 
the Conservative Party, and cast your 
votes for myself as the advocate of 
reciprocity, because you believe it is 
in the best interests of the masses, 
Believe me, 
J Your humble servant, 


Your Children can Purchase as Cheaply as Yourself. 
Some say they can send to a mail order 
house and get better prices, 


WE ARE FROM MISSOURT. 


Invest in Winnifred 


And buy Lots in the ORIGINAL TOWNSITE situate 


south of the track. Don’t be misled by others, 


P. J. DE MARCH, Townsite Owner, 


WINNIFRED, ALTA. 


Lam in the field as the Candidate of | 
the Liberal Party and as an advocate 
of the reciprocity pact with the United 
States, and IT desire to place before 
you a few reasons why the cause that 
| T espouse should receive your support. 
As you no doubt are aware, one of 
| the demands made by the deputation 
of farmers from all over Canada, 
which waited upon the government at 
Ottawa last fall, was that reciprocity 
with the United States should be! 
secured, About the same time repre- | 
sentatives of the United States Gov- 
ernment went to Ottawa and intimat- 
ed that they were prepared to negoti- | 
ate a reciprocal trade arrangement | 
with the result that the reciprocity 
| pact, now before the people of Canada 
| for endorsation, was reached, 


This trade measure gives Canadian | 
‘farmers free access to the market of 
| ninety million people for all their pro-| 
}duets, It means that the Canadian | 
| farmer will be able to. sell his grain | 
‘and his live stock at the higher prices | 
obtainable in the United States mar-| 
ket. Those of you who keep in touch | 
‘with the quotations on the American | 
side, know that wheat, barley, hay, 
eattle and hogs and other products of 
the farm bring prices much in ad-| 
vance of the Canadian market, and 
with the duty taken off you will be 
able to sellin that market and get the 
better prices, That is what the recip- 
‘rocal trade arrangement means, and | 
it is for the farmer to say whether he! 


wants it or not. This arrangement | 
jalso reduces the duty on agricultural | 
implements, which will enable the | 
| farmer to save money on his purchases 
in this line. 

{ The agriculturists — of Canada, | 
through the deputation which went to | 
Ottawa, asked for reciprocity, and if) 
you cast your votes for me, and the 
| Liberal party is returned to power, | 
you will get it. The Conservative 
! party is opposed to this measure, and! 
by supporting their candidate reci- 
procity will be defeated and the pros- 
pect of tariff relief for the farmer will 
be put much farther off. Now is the! 
lime forthe farmer to show his power | 
The great financial and industrial in- 
terests of the east are opposed to the 
incasure, and if the Conservatives are | 
returned to power they wi}) dictate | 

the policy of that party. 
Reciprocity not only means much 
“TW the PRckets OF Mie tarmers, but it is 
|worthy of the support of all 
classes of the comnaiunity. 
able to import many foodstulfs from 
the United States free of duty it 
should appeal to the consumers of this | 


other 
By being 


country Who are anxious for a redue- | 
tion in the cost of living. | 

Again, upon the prosperity of the 
farmer depends the development of 
| the If the farmer 
gets more for his grain and his live 
stock he will have more to spend with 
the merchant, and directly and indi- | 
rectly the entire country will benefii. 

Through the veciprocity agitation 
the lands of Western Canada have 
been advertised in the Republic to the 
south as they never weve advertised 


towns and cities, 


before. The opponents of the measure 
in the United States Congress argued 
that the American farmer could not 
compete with the cheap lands and fer- 
tile soil of the Canadian prairies, with 
the result that many American farm- 
evs heard Canada’s praises sounded 
for the first time, and thousands will 
flock to this country to settle on the 
land, which their own Senators and 
Congressmen advertised, What will! 
| this mean? More settlers, more pro- | 
| duction, more wealth, and an increase | 
jin the value of our lands, | 
The Conservative pary, until this | 
/pact was negotiated, had always ad-| 
| voeated veciprocity ; but they have | 
jnow changed completely, not because | 
' they do not believe in veciprocity, but 
| because they must oppose the Liberal 
| Government right ov wrong. One of 
| the arguments they advance against 
reciprocity now is that it may affect 
our velations with the mother country 
and ultimately lead to political union 
with the United States, 
ly an election cry, In the past the 
Conservatives advocated reciprocity 
and waved the old flag at the same 
time, Their great leader, Sir John A, 
Macdonald, when he declared * A 
British subjeet Twas born and a Brit- 
ish subjeet L will die” 
reciprocity with the United States, | 
The Conservative party evies loyalty ;) 
but during all the time it was in power | 
it never gave evidence of its regard | 
for the mother country, On the other | 
jhand, the Liberal> party intvoduced | 
| the British preference, and it was op- 
posed by the Conservatives, The | 
| Liberal party established a Canadian | 
navy to be at the service of Britain in 
its wars, and itsene troops to South! 


This is ineve- 


was advocating | 


Africa to assist the mother country, | 
Read the history of Canada and find | 
out for yourselves, if you can, what | 
the Conservative party ever did of a, 
tangible character to assist Great | 
Britain, | 

[ leave the decision on this great 
question with you. 4 have faith in! 


W. A. BUCHANAN. 


° . 
Liberal Meeting. 
(Continued from page 1.) 
would not be jealous in the slightest 
degree, but on the other hand would 
be glad to hear of Bow Island's suc- 
coss. He had just heard from Mr, 


Martin that gas had been struck in 
another well, and which gave every 


| promise of having amuch larger flow 


than even the last. In speaking of re- 
ciprocity, Mr. Mitchell admitted that 


| the reduction upon some classes of 


agricultural machinery was not large, 
but stated that it was the desire of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier to protect the Cana- 
dian manufacturer to a certain extent, 
and probably he would later on make 
a still firther reduction, With re- 
gard to the deflection of carrying 
trade by our railroads he thought it 
would be a good thing for the west if 
those roads which it is said will han 
our roads come here. He could say 
that the farmers would be better off, 
they would have a better chance of 
getting their goods to a better market, 
The annexation cry was then dealt 
with by the speaker, who denounced 
it as an election dodge created to in- 
cite the passions of the people, For 
himself, he was perfectly willing to 
trust the Aimerican farmer, He had 
been all over the constituency and 
had found the rural districts practi- 
cally unanimous in favor of Buchanan 
the reciprocity candidate, — In conclu. 
hie exhorted his audience to) 
leave nothing to chance, but urged | 
every one of them to get out and hus- 
tle for Mr. Buchanan, There might 
possibly be a certain loss of time, and 
to some extent a pecuniary disadvan- 
tage in doing so, but this. he might 
say, would be returned to them in the 
shape of more markets and conse- 
quently better prices for their farm | 
produce, Conservatives, he claimed, | 
in supporting My, Buchanan would | 
suffer no severance of party ties, be- | 
cause veciprocity had been advocated | 
by sowe of the most prominent Con- 
servatives of the Dominion, and in| 
fact up to Mr, R. L. Borden assuming | 
the leadership, had been a strong 
plank in their platform, 

The conclusion of Max, Mitchell's ad- 
dress Was the sigual for . ype. sburst | 
of applause, and the meeting then ter- | 
minated with cheers for Laurier, Bu- 
chanan, Mitchell and the chairman | 
followed by the singing of the National ; 
Anthem, 


sion, 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


28,000,000 Feet of 
Gas at No. 4. 


On Monday last the main | 
body of gas in No. 4 gas well at 
Bow Island was encountered 
and vegistered at the rate of 
28,000,000 feet of gas for the 24! 
hours, This is rather more than 
the other three wells produce | 


together, and easily puts No, 4/7 


in the first place as far as the) 
world’s gas wells are concerned, | 

The company that now | 
drilling has sixteen more wells | 
under contract, 


is 


| 
| 


Local Topics, 


W. Jones returned 
from a trip west. 


to-day 


All the stores will be closed in | 
town on Monday (Labor Day), 


A. W. Linton was a visitor to 
the Medicine Hat fair this weels 


Mrs. J. A. Donovan returned 


from Lethbridge on Tuesday, |MATN STREET ~ BOW ISLAND 
| 


Mrs. F. J. Henderson’ return- | 
ed on Saturday from a very 
pleasant visit to Lethbridge. 

Divine service will be held in 
All Saints’ Church on Sunday 
at 11 a.m, 


A. Lounsbury of Wheatley, 
Ont., arrived here ‘Tuesday ona 
visit to his son, 

Mrs. J. M. Bratton took her 
little boy to the hospital at 
Lethbridge on Thursday night 
for treatment. 

Mr. R. E. McGregor of Gilbert 
Plains, Man,, with her daughter | 
arrived here this week 


visit to her son Roy, 


on uw 


Rey. Mickelson, Norwegian | 
Lutheran minister, conducted a 


juntil our next issue, 


service here on Sunday last in 
the Presbyterian church, 


The marriage took place on 
Wednesday of Alfred Thomas 
West of Burdett to Catherine 
Inez Schell of Bow Island. The 
Rev. H. M. Henderson officiated 


Lovers of the artistic should 
visit our local jeweller, B. L. 
Jamieson, just now, and ask to 
see the display of silverware 
which he has just received. Its 
worth inspecting. 


Prime 
Meats 


For every Household. 


PIONEER MEAT 


MARKET. 


L. Hulburt, who has been re- 
siding in Ontario for some time, 
returned to Bow Island this 
week, and has taken up a posi- 
tion in the Trading Co.'s hard 
ware department. 


W. A. Buchanan, the Liberal 
candidate for this riding, passed 
N, 1-2 11-11-11, 2 miles from town 


through here to-day, and stated Gi ber Unie. BIG pot sore cash and 
the crops around Bow Island | terms on balonce. 
were looking as good as any he} N. 1-2 29-12-10, $21 per acre, 


B. T. Whitney, Propr. 


For Sale. 


$5 per 


inclusive, 


QUONG SANG 


RESTAURANT 


Opposite Myrtle Hotel, 


Meals at all Hours, 


A ROOM TO _ RENT. 
Delicious Confectionery, 
GOOD BREAD, 


1c. a Loaf, 3 for 25 


ae, 


Good Laundry in connection, 


CHARLEY YIP YEN, Proprietor 


patronage solicited. 


HOTEL MYRTLE 


Geo, F. Ridgedale, Prop. 


Commercial Travellers’ 


aere cash, balance to suit. 
had yet seen. 
Lot 5, Block 5, $100, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. BE. A. Colp, Mr. 
$175 earh, terms to suit. 
Week we regret we are obliged Commissioner to Administer Oaths 
Mr. and Mrs. R. A. S. Mac 
the duties of bank manager | 
bank here a short time ago up-- 
J 
day. Mr. Wright has our best QUEEN'S RESTAURANT 
under the Archbishops of Can- by the proprietor. 
Church, both morning and even- 
who is a clever and interesting 
Home. 


N. 1-2 annd aa 1-4 sec, 11-11-10, 
os 8 20 per acre cash, 

Visitors to the Medicine Hat|* Lasts 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24 & 
fair this week included Mrs, G,| 25, in Block 2, $100. 

Hoaglin, Mr. and Mrs, A. Hoag-| ots 1, 16, 17, 18, Block 1, $100, 
lin, Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Beattie Half cash, balance six months, with 

: : “5 Jd gee * | interest. 

Lots 21 to 30, Block 6, 
wine. x Tea Bliss Above lots in Olquist townsite, 
hams and 1, A. Wilmot, New York Underwriters & Insuranee, 

Owing to pressure of political! GREAT WEST REALTY CO 
matter upon our space this) i, 4, Honcrorr, Bow Ave., Bow 1sd, 
to hold over our district news| and take and receive affidavits, ete. 

Country 

correspondents please accept an 
apology. 
Laren and Mrs. MacLaren and | 
daughter arrived here on Mor-! 
day from Darlingford, Man. | 
Mr.. MacLaren will take over 
here in succession to W. P.}| 
Wright. 

W. P. Wright, who assumed 
the managership of the B.N.A. 
on the transfer elsewhere of ————— = 
Mr. Hopkins, has himself now SUN LEE LAUNDRY 
been transferred to Calgary, for 
which place he leaves on Satur- 
wishes for his future prosperity |Main Street, Bow island 
and udvancement. RR a - 

The Rev. H. Speke, M.A., and| Prompt & Careful Attention 
the Rey. Morgan, missionaries] All work carefully supervised 
terbury and York's Commission 
of Western Canada, working in Your 
Southern Alberta, will hold 
special services in All Saints’ 
ing, on Sunday, September 10th | 
at 11 am. and 7.30 p.m. and at} 

Sunnyvale at three in the after- | 
noon, The Rev, H. Speke, M.A. 
speaker, will preach at both} 
services, A geneval invitation 
is extended to all to attend both 
these services, 


Best Brands of Wines, Liquors 
and Cigars, 


e 
METHODIST CHURCH. | The Leading’ Hotel 
Bow Island in 1.0.0.1, hall at 7.80 
pan, Sunday School [1 a.m, In Bow Island. 


Fairlight at 10.30 a.m, every Sunday 

Courtland Hill at 3,30 p.im., every 
two weeks. 

D. M. Garrison’s at 3.30 p.m. every 


Two Big Sample Rooms in 
second week, 


connection, 


JUST OPENED UP. Headquarters tor 
OO Farmers & Ranchers 
AND BAKERY. 
W. Preskey and L, Brickley, Proprs. | eek Dage gy uae ee * 
ec ce 0 7,30, 
7 Breakfast 8 to 0,30, 


ner 12.80 to 1.80, 
70), 


Bow Island :-: Alberta 


Rates--$2.00 a day. 
MEAL HOURS. 


Din, 
Supper 5,30) t 


Meals served on the shortest notice. 
Good service and careful attention, 
Nice line of Confectionery and Fresh 
Fruit, 


1836 THE BANK OF 1911 


British North America 


ears in Business, Capital and Reserve Over $7,300,000, 
Three-Quarters of a Century 


of sound banking and steady progress has demonstrated the 
strength and security of the Bank of British North America. 


Your savings could not be safer than with us, One 
Dollar is sufficient to start an account. Interest at highest 
current rate is added twice a year, Money may be withdrawn 
at any time. 


Bow Island Branch - - W. E, HOPKINS, Manager, 


0 
BURDETY, ALTA.--Sub-branch open every ‘Tuesday and Pi fday from 10 
ju, to { pom, 


Business in connection with the Burdett branch may be trays 
picted any busingss day gt the Bow Island brafich, 


a 


